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EDITORIALS 


UTRITIVE VALUES—As most canners know, 
the National Canners Association and the Can 
Manufacturers Institute have, since 1952, joint- 

ly sponsored a research program in a number of col- 
leges and universities to determine the nutritive value 
of canned foods. While canners have been told from 
time to time of the results of this continuing research, 
it’s doubtful that too many realize its full significance. 

The laboratory findings have revealed for the first 
time on a national scale the content of canned foods in 
terms of calories, proteins, carbohydrates, fats, Vita- 
mins A, C, and D, four of the B-vitamins (thiamine, 
niacin, riboflavin, and pantothenic acid) as well as 
such minerals as iron, phosphorus, and calcium. The 
nutritional knowledge developed by the N.C.A.-C.M.lI. 
research has been made available to the medical pro- 
fession, to nutritionists and dietitians, to educators and 
to the consuming public. 

Out in Wisconsin this week, NCA President Fred 
Heinz, told canners that as a-result of these studies 
“more is known about the nutritive factors in canned 
foods than in any other class of processed foods’. Mr. 
Heinz’s summary of these results and their significance 
is most interesting, and since it comprises what should 
be the theme song of each and every one of us con- 
nected with this great industry, it is reproduced here 
in the hope that it will become a part of reader’s daily 
conversations. 


“1. Foods high in proteins, carbohydrates and fats in the 
raw state retain these nutritive factors completely when canned. 
These nutrients are not adversely affected by canning. On the 
contrary, the cooking process makes certain plant or animal 
tissues easier to digest. In some cases the canned food is higher 
than the fresh in caloric values due to such additions as sugar- 
syrup to fruits and some vegetables, which increases the carbo- 
hydrate content; or of oil to fish, which increases the fat content. 

2. Vitamin C is well retained in canned foods because of the 
canning procedure, wherein as much air as possible is expelled 
from the products and the cans are sealed prior to sterilization. 
Vitamins A and D are little affected by cooking. Vitamin A 
is retained substantially in the solid portions of vegetables and 
fruits canned in a liquid medium. Both Vitamins A and D are 
retained in the solid portions of fish canned in a liquid medium. 

3. Normal dietary requirements for nutritional factors sup- 
plied by cooked foods of various types may be met through 
selective use of canned foods with special characteristics in 
terms of caloric, vitamin, and mineral content. 

4. On-the-spot scientific processing of fresh products, as 
practiced in commercial canneries, plus application of standard- 
ized quality control methods, retains substantial amounts of 
essential nutrients. 

5. A unique virtue of commercial canning is that each can 
or jar serves as a miniature pressure cooker. Nutritionists 
recognize that this form of cooking minimizes losses of the 
important vitamins and minerals. 

Nutrient tables resulting from these studies show national 
averages for 42 staple products most widely in demand and pro- 
vide the soundest basis for controlled medical and institutional 
use of canned foods that has thus far been developed. The 
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N.C.A. is distributing these tables widely. They are a great 
educational tool in the constant effort the Association makes to 
widen the acceptance and use of canned foods. 

Home economists, upon whom millions of American women 
rely for diet guidance, now have available food consumption 
tables for use in selecting canned foods with due regard to 
their caloric content as well as vitamin and mineral character- 
istics. Some of the vitamins and minerals, which are water 
soluble, may dissolve in the liquid during the cook that takes 
place in the cannery, but the housewife may conserve their 
values by reducing the volume by heating and serving with the 
solid food. Latest recipes recommend that housewives reduce 
this liquid portion to one-half or one-fourth of the original 
volume by heating it in a saucepan, and then warming the 
solid portions of the canned vegetable in the remaining fluid. 

An important part of the nation’s supply of nutrients is 
derived from fruits and vegetables, only a few of which are 
available in any given locality and then only for a few weeks 
of the year. Canned foods afford a plentiful supply of these 
vitamin-rich materials and permit a complete and varied diet 
on a year-round basis, unrestricted by social, economic, or geo- 
graphical conditions. 

It is without doubt a great accomplishment to make available 
the world over a safe, attractive, reasonably stable, low-cost 
supply of foods in great variety. But it is a more difficult and 
more valuable contribution to furnish foods that meet the body’s 
requirements for health. We in the canning industry have 
brought modern progress in the science of nutrition to the 
consumer’s dinner table. 

A lot of history has been made in the years since the work 
of Nicolas Appert. A lot of it is being made today. And many 
of you in this room are helping to make it. In the final analysis, 
the work that you are doing, and the work that N.C.A. is doing 
in your name, may be recorded as more important to the prog- 


ress of the human race than anything that is —— 


the military workshops or the great industrial laboratories.” Z 


FOLLOW THROUGH—Following suggested letter 
to members of NKPA to send to their brokers, explains 
why canned kraut has taken on that extra oomph! 
these past several months. Source of the letter, of 
course, is Mr. Oomph himself, Bill Moore, NKPA Sec- 
retary. Note particularly the letter is to accompany 
“Sheets showing your kraut publicity work”. 


Need we add—go ye and do likewise. 


“Gentlemen: 

It would be easy to let down on promotion this season— 
obviously! 

But we are thinking of the years to come—and we are also 
particularly conscious of the extra cents per can the consumers 
will have to spend for kraut this season compared to other sea- 
sons. Even so, kraut is still the best buy on the shelves com- 
pared to all other vegetables. 

We believe you will be pleased to know that there is no let 
up in the promotional effort to keep the U.S.A. kraut conscious 
come ‘H—X! or highwater’. 

Respectfully” 


Speaking of sales and promotion, orchids to the Con- 
tinental Can Company. Take a look at the double 
spread advertisement in this issue. The same has been 
appearing in four colors in popular consumer maga- 


zines. Cum Summa Laude! 
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Cerelose, Puritose and Globe 
are registered trademarks of 
Corn Products Refining Co. 


Control Sweetness 


Leading food canners depend on Cerelose, dex- 
trose sugar...and Puritose, high-conversion 
corn syrup and Globe brand corn syrups... to 
help plumping and texture... enhance natural 
flavors ...and control sweetness. 


Full technical service... no obligation 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 17 Battery Place, New York 4, N.Y. 
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CONVENTION NEWS 


Wisconsin’s New Officers get down to business (of posing). Left 
to right, front row, new President Ray D. Krier, Belgium; Vice- 
President R. R. Hipke, New Holstein; Secretary Graydon Jones, 
Cambria; Director Ellis Montgomery, Galesville. Back, Director 
Gordon Verhulst, Sheboygan; Executive Secretary Marvin Ver- 
hulst, Madison; Director P. K. Elworthy, Rochelle, Illinois; 
Treasurer E. W. Sterr, Loyal; Retiring President Marvin Keil, 


Beaver Dam. 


Record Attendance At Wisconsin Meet 


Well Rounded Program Features Agriculture, Nutrition, Profit Study, Labor 


The best possible test and guarantee 
of Association performance is an inter- 
ested and active membership. Once 
again, regular and associated members 
turned out in record numbers for the 
annual (the 48th) Convention of the 
Wisconsin Canners Association held at 
the Schroder Hotel, Milwaukee, Novem- 
ber 10th and 11th, to voice enthusiastic 
approval of services rendered by officers, 
committees and staff. There were six 
hundred and forty-one registered and at 
least twice that many at the dinner 
dance. Proof of the pudding, is that, 
they attended the meetings in droves and 
stayed to the end. 

President Marvin Keil, called the turn 
in his opening address of welcome, when 
he said, “These Conventions offer all of 
us an opportunity to get better ac- 
quainted, exchange ideas, meet our sup- 
pliers, brokers and buyers.” Those oppor- 
tunities were afforded in abundant de- 
gree at this “not so miniature national“ 
meeting. 


PAST PRESIDENTS DINNER 


One of the outstanding events of the 
Convention was a dinner held the eve- 
ning before the Convention opened, for 
past presidents and their wives. Also 
attending were NCA President Heinz, 
former Executive Secretary Harvey 
Burr, Veteran Traffic Manager F. L. 
Thomas, and present officers of the Asso- 
ciation. Continuing interest of the old 
timers was evidenced by the fact that, 
all but two living past Presidents were 
in attendance, and they were absent be- 
cause of illness. President Keill, called 
on veterans A. T. Hipke and Fred A. 
Stare, to address the group. Historian 
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stare outlined the background of the 
Canners Associations preceding the form- 
ing of the Wisconsin group. Mr. Heinz 
also brought a few words of greeting 
from the National body. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

At the annual Business Meeting, 
young, aggressive ‘“‘Serve-U-Rite”, Ray 
D. Krier, of the Krier Preserving Com- 
pany, Belgium, Wisconsin, was elected 
President of the Association R. R. Hipke 
of A. T. Hipke & Sons, New Holstein, 
was named Vice-President; Graydon E. 
Jones of Cambria Canning Company, 
Cambria, was re-elected Secretary; and 
E. W. Sterr, Loyal Canning Company, 
Loyal, repeats as Treasurer; and Marvin 
P. Verhulst as Executive Secretary, 
Treasurer. New directors succeeding 
Messrs. Ferguson, Myers and Wollum, 
are L. M. Montgomery, of Gale Pack- 
ing Company, Galesville; Gordon J. 
Verhulst, Calument-Dutch Packing Com- 
pany, Sheboygan; and P. K. Elworthy, 
the California Packing Corporation with 
offices at Rochelle, Illinois and factories 
in Arlington and Markesan, Wisconsin. 
Retiring President M. H. Keil, of the 
Green Giant Company at Beaver Dam, 
was re-elected to the Board. 


NEED TRAINED TECHNOLOGISTS 

The business end of the Meeting was 
divided into two general sessions, follow- 
ing the opening Luncheon, President Keil 
extended a warm welcome to all. He re- 
minded his audience that new customers 
for canned foods are arriving at the 
rate of two and a half million a year 
and that these new customers like and 
are willing to pay for the conveniences 
of processed foods. At the same time, 
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Problems, Fun and Entertainment. 


he pointed to the competition of the home 
freezer. He outlined briefly the Associa- 
tions Program of meeting industry wide 
problems and asked individuals to co- 
operate in this endeavor. 

He laid special emphasis on the need 
within the industry of men trained in 
agriculture, food technologists and other 
highly trained personnel, and encouraged 
members to support the University of 
Wisconsin’s Program to provide the in- 
dustry with future leaders of this calibre. 
There is a great need for this food tech- 
nology department at the University he 
said, because: 

1. There is considerable mechanical 
waste in the processing of vegetables 
which might be due to mechanical inade- 
quacy or indifference on the part of the 
operator because they have become im- 
mune to the significance of this waste 
from their casual acceptance of it. 

2. New products should be explored 
that canners can fit into the scheme of 
their processing operations. These crops 
may be traditional to other areas yet 
suitable to Wisconsin soil and climate. 

3. Each cannery should establish plan- 
ned laboratory facilities to provide for 
quality control of raw products and the 
evaluation of the finished pack. Many 
industries are now spending 5 to 10 per- 
cent of their sales dollar income on re- 
search development. 

4. The University departments men- 
tioned are places for the evaluation as 
well as stimulation of ideas and our in- 
dustry should continuously support some 
activities in research; for instance,— 


‘sanitation and safety, as concepts, should 


be built into the design of good process- 
ing equipment, 
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5. Food technology research facilities 
are well integrated with those of other 
departments of the University. . . . For 
example: Work is being done with ento- 
mology on the evaluation of effect of 
spray materials on the flavor of proc- 
essed vegetables.” 


NUTRITION 


NCA President Fred C. Heinz brought 
greetings from the National Association, 
spoke briefly of Appert’s contribution to 
mankind and dwelt at some length on the 
additional values added by American 
genius. (Please turn to page 5). 


REVOLUTION IN AGRICULTURE 


In Louis Bromfield, noted novelist and 
soil conservationist, the Convention Com- 
mittee supplied an attraction that will 
not soon be forgotten. Mr. Bromfield, 
whose theme is greater production on 
less acreage is a “natural” for the can- 
ning industry. Indeed his formula would 
seem to be the ideal solution to the can- 
ners problem of continuing to supply a 
low cost quality product to the consumer, 
and it may very well be the answer to 
the canners continuous perplexing acre- 
age problem. 

It’s a simple mathematical rule, he 
said, that the more produced per acre, 
the less the cost; also healthy and abun- 
dantly growing vegetables are quality 
vegetables. He told of growing 27 to 
30 tons of evenly ripened tomatoes with 
no cracks, and with but one spray and 
no cultivation. The tomatoes are planted 
through a mulch of 5 or 6 tons of alfalfa. 

Through better soil management, Mr. 
Bromfield at his famous Malibar farm in 
Ohio, has been able to grow celery with- 
out mosaic, and without any spray or 
dust. (Celery mosaic is even more com- 
monly accepted by growers than tomato 
blight). And he had many, many more 
examples. He has practically eliminated 
potato blight, chinch bug, and other com- 
mon pests in his program. He has found 
that certain insects will not attack plants 
which have a sufficient supply of nitro- 
gen. Probably best of all, through his 
program of mulching and breaking up 
the sub soil with deep rooted plants like 
alfalfa, sweet clover, and brome, he has 
reduced his fertilizer bill to 50 to 60 per- 
cent of his neighbors‘, over a ten year 
period. 

It is well known that Mr. Bromfield 
never uses a mold board plow. He says 
that there is an immense need for new 
and better farm machinery to supplant 
the horse and buggy equipment in use 
today. 

Mr. Bromfield had no text, of course, 
he is literally saturated with the subject 
which he practices every day, and about 
and he speaks fluently and rapidly and is 
at times difficult to follow. Any attempt 
reading the following books authored by 
him. “Malibar Farm”, “Pleasant Valley”, 
“Out of the Earth”. 


OPTIMUM SIZE PLANT 


At the second general session held 
Tuesday morning, G. Chester Freeman, 
of the U. S, Department of Agriculture, 


explained USDA’s plentiful food pro- 
gram. He said that it is tied directly to 
the Price Support Program and that the 
major effort is to move items in excess 
through regular channels of trade. Other 
outlets are, the School Lunch Program 
and charitable institutions. Before a 
product is added to the list which is dis- 
tributed to some 25,000 food distribution 
outlets it must unquestionably be in dif- 
ficulty he said. Asked why canned corn 
had not been added and how it could be, 
he replied that the experts didn’t believe 
it met the test. 

Charles W. Miller, a Wisconsin Whole- 
sale Grocer and Assistant Professor of 
Economics at Marquette University, pre- 
sented a set of extremely interesting fig- 
ures, showing the average profit on sales 
and average percent of return on invest- 
ment (before taxes) of sixty-eight Wis- 
consin canning companies, broken down 
by dollar sales volume and by production 
in cases. Other tables show an interesting 
breakdown between the big four firms, 
firms with multiple plants and firms with 
single plants, showing total production, 
percent of total production, total invest- 
ment, percent of total investment, ad- 
justed profit, percent of sales, percent 
on investment, etc. The sixty-eight firm 
sample represents 95 percent of the firms 
in Wisconsin. The figures, taken from 
Wisconsin income tax returns, covered 
the five year period 1946 through 1950. 
It’s doubtful that any figures quite like 
these have ever been compiled before. 
The difficulty of course, is that the profits 
and investment returns are shown before 
taxes. 

The material is copyrighted, but the 
author promises us he will issue a release 
to “Canning Trade” at an early date. 
He has, however, given us permission to 
make some general comments: The opti- 
mum size plant, judging from this re- 
port, is neither the small nor the large 
plant, but somewhere in the middle with 
average sales of approximately a little 
over a half million dollars, up to about 
a million and a half. However, one table 
indicates very definitely that individual 
firms, regardless of size, with proper 
management did show satisfactory prof- 
its and a satisfactory percentage of 
profit on investment. 

The study seems to indicate that the 
big four firms along with multiple plant 
firms on the average show a higher per- 
centage of profit and a more attractive 
return on investment. The author’s fig- 
ures also show that the amount of sales 
and percent of sales of the big four and 
multiple plant firms, have increased at 
the expense of the single plant firms and 
that this may be accounted for by the 
fact that the total investment in those 
classes of firms has increased proportion- 
ately much greater than in the single 
plant firms. It is a most interesting 
study and we hope to be able to give you 
full details in the not too distant future. 


MIGRANT LABOR 
ADJUSTMENT COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Rebecca C. Barton, Director of 
the Wisconsin Governors Commission on 
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Human Rights discussed “The Human 
Side of the Migrant Labor Problem”. 
Mrs. Barton said that employers in the 
state of Wisconsin were far ahead of 
most other states, in recognizing the 
common sense, public relations value of 
extending to migrant labor the same type 
of treatment normally accorded other 
workers. The Migrant Labor Camp Law 
enacted by the 1951 Wisconsin Legisla- 
ture, is itself evidence of that, she said. 
Even so, there is room for improvement. 
Workers satisfied with their surround- 
ings and with treatment received, she 
explained, not only do a better job, but 
are anxious to return the following year, 
and indications are that the United 
States will have to depend on this type 
of labor in gradually increasing propor- 
tions, as the farm labor situation con- 
tinues to grow tighter. 


Mrs. Barton suggested that the Asso- 
ciation set up a committee to work on 
the problem and promised full support of 
the Governor’s Commission. ‘We would 
like to see the Wisconsin Canners Asso- 
ciation set up a committee which might 
be called by some such title as the 
Migrant Adjustment Committee. This 
would be the first such employer commit- 
tee in the whole country. Its duties would 
be to study the problem of migrant needs 
and adjustment and to come back to your 
Association with some recommendations. 
This might result eventually in taking 
such steps as employing recreation direc- 
tors in the large camps, or utilizing the 
varied and excellent services of Agricul- 
tural Extension through County Agents 
or calling upon volunteer helpers from 
the communities to supervise sports and 
handicraft and music and to arrange re- 
ligious services.” 


ENTERTAINMENT AND 
EDUCATION 


There were two motion pictures shown 
at the Convention. On Monday, after- 
noon, the American Can Company showed 
the film, “The Miracle of Cans”. The 
color film depicts graphically, how na- 
tures bounty is preserved in the can with 
all of its original goodness and made 
available to people all over the world, 
every day of the year, in season and out. 
In a salute to the canning industry of 
Wisconsin, the American Can awarded 
silver plated tin cans, beautifully en- 
graved to several of the states pioneer 
canners. 

A motion picture of the pea canning 
operations at one of Oonomowoe Canning 
Company’s pea canning plants, was most 
interesting and educational. 


At the closing luncheon, Dave Living- 
ston, a farm philosopher took as his sub- 
ject, “Bread, Butter, and Baloney.” He 
was highly entertaining and accepted by 
the audience with much acclaim. 


The Continental Can cocktail hour was 
a delightful prelude to the Dinner Dance, 
which must surely have been attended by 
every Wisconsin canner in the business 
and each, it seemed, was accompanied 
by fair lady. 
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ASSOCIATED INDEPENDENT 
CANNERS MEET 


A meeting of the Associated Indepen- 
dent Canners was held at the Schroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee, during the course of 
the Wisconsin Canners Association Con- 
vention. Mr. Graydon E. Jones of 
Cambria Canning Company, Cambria, 
Wisconson, Secretary of the group, chair- 
maned the meeting. He introduced Mar- 
keting Director John Holme, who briefly 
outlined the advantages accruing to 
A.I.C. members during the past year. Mr. 
Holme said that for an expenditure of 
some $14,500 the group received in re- 
turn advertising and merchandising aids 
with a value in excess of $2% million. 
This consisted of over 200,000 man hours 
merely to explain and set up store dis- 


plays; 122 million messages in news- 
papers, national magazines radio and 
TV; lecal advertising by individual 


stores and hand bill distribution; over 5 
million lines of space in smaller dailies 
and weeklies, metropolitan newspapers 
and food and news features, and over 
103 thousand store displays. 


As a result business of individual cus- 
tomers cooperating increased up to 300 
percent. The April-May movement of 
canned peas, during which time the 
chicken, peas and rice dinner was pro- 
moted, increased 58 percent, while AIC 
members increased their share of this 
total by 69 percent compared to the like 
1951 period. 


Mr. Holme was followed on the pro- 
gram by John Kramer, President of the 
Mammoth Springs Canning Company of 
Sussex, Wisconsin, who pointed out the 
need for advanced planning to make 
these merchandising efforts click, and 
stressed the fact that there could be no 
advanced planning without adequate fi- 
nances. He urged members to send in 
their annual assessment of °¢ per case 
promptly. Membership drive is under 
way at this time. 


Mr. Don Callahan of the Can Manu- 
facturers Institute, pinch-hitted for Ray 
Harb, Sales Manager of the Red and 
White Stores, who was unable to attend 
due to illness. Mr. Harb, through Mr. 
Callahan, said that just as service whole- 
salers have found it necessary to help re- 
tailers move their merchandise, it is also 
the canner’s responsibility to share these 
increased burdens with the wholesaler. 
That’s why programs, such as those pro- 
vided by AIC are so much appreciated. 
He said that to obtain optimum results, 
wholesalers must know in advance when 
the program will be launched, and what 
kind of program it will be—what kind 
of consumer support will be given—and 
the kind and quality and size of the store 
material that will be provided retailers. 


Mr. Hal Jaeger, Geyer Advertising, 
Ine., who heads up the CMI program, 
said that Can Manufacturers Institute’s 
interest in programs of this sort, is a 
selfish one. CMI, he said, is interested 
in selling more canned foods (cans), not 
an individual brand. He said the organ- 
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It was a gala occasion in Milwaukee this week when 19 Past-Presidents, the inceum- 
bent President, and the President-Elect of the Wisconsin Canners Association, sat 


down to dinner with their wives, and a few specially invited guests. 
included NCA President Fred Heinz, and NCA Vice-President 


The latter 
ouis Ratzesburger: 


Also present were Mr. and Mrs. Executive Secretary Marvin Verhulst, Mr. and Mrs. 
Past Secretary Harvey Burr, Mr. and Mrs. Traffic Manager F. L. Thomas, and last 


but not least, present officers of the Association, and their wives. 


plete list of past Presidents. 


Here is the com- 


Only two of those living, C. A. Yunker of Markesan 


(1918) and C. O. Davidson of Horicon (1931) were absent because of illness. 


Alfred T. Hipke, New Holstein (1915-16); Charles Voigt, Sheboygan (1920-21); F. A. 
Stare, Columbus (1925); J. P. Kraemer, Sussex (1927); J. B. Weix, Oconomowoe 
(1930); W. C. Schorer, Sauk City (1932); A. F. Schroder, Winneconne (1933-34), 
King Weeman, Shawano (1935); John L. Albright, Columbus (1936-37); Norman O. 
Sorensen, Gillett (1938); G. J. Hipke, New Holstein (1939-40); Robert Baker, Theresa 


. (1942-43); Leo J. Weix, Oconomowoc (1944); N. J. Lau, Clyman (1945); H. J. 


McCarty, Brownsville (1946); Russell H. Winters, Green Bay (1947); C. A. Friday, 
New Richmond (1948); S. K. Ferguson, Manitowoe (1949); A. N. Meyer, Fredonia 


(1950). 


ization is not prejudiced against the na- 
tional canner; that its interest in the 
smaller canner is one of circumstances, 
because he is the weak link in the dis- 
tribution scheme. Moreover, he said, the 
national canner is able to take care of 
himself. CMI he said, is disappointed 
in the horsepower (membership) of AIC. 
He told the audience that CMI is more 
than willing to support groups who are 
willing to chip in and actively support a 
program of their own but definitely is 
not interested in doing the whole job on 
its own. 


Individual canners, he said, can do 
much to help themselves in support of 
a program like that provided by AIC- 
CMI. The cost, *s¢ per case, is far less 
than would be the cost if attempted on 
an individual basis. 


Mr. Holme then told the audience that 
AIC would promote canned corn this 
coming season in 19 different ways. 
There will be advertising mats, CMI 
recipes, posters, broadcasts, advertising 
and promotional efforts by manufactur- 
ers of products who have a menu tie-in 
with canned corn. Full details will be 
announced in the future. 


OLIVE FIRM CHANGES NAME 


The name of the Matmor Olive Co., 
Lindsay, California, has been changed to 
that of Lin-Oro Growers. 
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PLANS COMPLETED FOR 
CMSA CONVENTION EXHIBIT 


All plans for the Canning Machinery 
and Supplies Association’s 46th Annual 
Exhibit and the group’s participation in 
the National Canners Association 1953 
Convention have been completed, it was 
announced following the Fall meeting of 
the C.M.&S.A. Board of Directors, held 
Sunday, November 9, at the Schroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee. 


The large number of advance reser- 
vations, heavy activity in booth assign- 
ments, and expressions of interest from 
individual C.M.&S.A. member organiza- 
tions all indicate that the Exhibit, to be 
held at Chicago’s Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Saturday, February 21, through Wednes- 
day, February 25, will be the biggest 
and best ever held in the Windy City. 
The Exhibit will present the latest tech- 
niques and afford a preview of the new- 
est 1953 caning equipment and supplies. 
Each exhibitor will have a staff of ex- 
perts available at his booth to discuss the 
myriad problems related to the industry 
and all canners are being urged to make 
the Exhibit their headquarters during 
the 1953 convention in order to deter- 
mine whether they are completely equip- 
ped to meet the great and growing 
demand on the industry. 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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FROZEN STRAWBERRY PACK 


Exclusive of California, the 1952 pack 
of Frozen Strawberries amounted to 145,- 
931,607 pounds, according to a prelimi- 
nary tabulation just completed by the 
National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers. This total was nearly 24 per- 
cent greater than the 1951 pack, but not 
quite as large as the record pack in 1950. 


The large pack increase this year re- 
sulted from a tremendous jump in the 
tctal for Western states. Aside from 
California, the Western pack, primarily 
Washington and Oregon, increased from 
less than 52 million pounds in 1951 to 
9414 million pounds this year. Reduced 
packs were indicated for the Northeast, 
South and particularly for the Midwest. 

The most significant development in 
container usage this year was the emer- 
gence of the small retail can as an impor- 
tant container for frozen strawberries. 
Reports indicate the total pack in these 
cans (8, 10, 1042 and 11 oz.) amounted 
to nearly 15 million pounds. 


Despite this new development, the 12 
oz. size continued as the major retail 
package size for frozen strawberries, 
with a total pack of 341% million pounds 
in this size. The importance of the 1 
pound size declined further. Taken alto- 
gether, the pack in retail sizes this year 
accounted for 44 percent of the total, as 
against 40 percent of the total last year. 
Barrels and 30 pound tins continued as 
the most important large sizes used. 

Figures for California are not in- 
cluded. 


FROZEN R.S.P. CHERRY PACK 


The 1952 pack of Frozen R.S.P. Cher- 
ries amounted to 61,797,560 pounds, ac- 
cording to a preliminary tabulation by 
the National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers. The 1952 pack was down 38 
percent from 1951 and was smaller than 
the pack for any year since 1945. The 
pack in all regions declined sharply. The 
volume packed in retail containers this 
year was greater than in recent years, 
but all other container size classifications 
shared in the general decline. 


EVAPORATED CONDENSED 
MILK REPORT 


Evaporated milk production and manu- 
facturers’ stocks for September were the 
highest for the month since 1948, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. Evaporated whole milk produc- 
tion during September is estimated at 
245,625,000 Ibs., a gain of 26 percent 
from a year earlier and 4 percent from 
the Septemebr 5-year average. Canned 
condensed whole milk production for 
September, at 4,650,000 lbs. was the low- 
est for the month since 1939, down 2 per- 
cent from a year earlier and 55 percent 
from the 1946-50 September average. 
During the first 9 months of 1952, output 
totaled 45,550,000 lbs., a gain of 5 per- 
cent from the same period in 1951. 
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TIN PLATE MEETING 


Revocation of controls over the dis- 
tribution of secondary tin mill products 
as a means of helping the industry to 
dispose of burdensome accumulations was 
reccmmended November 6 by the Tin 
Plate Industry Advisory Committee at 
a meeting with the National Production 
Authority, Department of Commerce. 


Most committee members present said 
their mills are finding it difficult to dis- 
pose of secondary products under the 
Controlled Materials Plan. They de- 
scribe “secondaries” as tin and terne 
waste waste; culls, cobbles, and strips; 
lithograrhed misprint; black plate wast- 
ers; black plate rejects; black plate 
waste waste; mill accumulation plates; 
unassorted temper tin plate; and un- 
mended menders. In other words, all tin 
mill products except specification plate, 
which must meet the more rigid specifi- 
cation of the buyer. 


In response to inquiries from the com- 
mittee on the tin situation, NPA officials 
said tin was coming into the United 
States at a very good rate, but lower 
production can be expected in the Far 
East. It will be necessary to wait sev- 
eral months to determine whether tin 
imports can be expected in quantity from 
Bolivia, they said. Officials added that 
the smelter at Texas City, Texas, has 
enough ore or concentrate on hand and 
on the beach in Chile to keep it in opera- 
tion for a year. 


DEFENSE WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION APPROVED 


Formation of a defense warehouse- 
men’s association in Chicago, providing 
a plan for all commercial warehousemen 
to participate in a joint military storage 
contract, has been approved by Henry 
H. Fowler, Administrator of the Defense 
Production Administration, it was an- 
nounced November 4. 


Known as the Defense Warehouse- 
men’s Association of Chicago, the group 
is composed of 24 public warehousemen 
in the Chicago area. 


The Chicago association is the second 
such group in the nation. Approval of 
the Defense Warehousemen’s 
tion of Philadelphia was given on Octo- 
ber 7. A similar agreement is nearing 
completion in New York City. 


Under the Defense Production Act of 
1950, such agreements are authorized by 
the Defense Production Administrator 
when found to be in the public interest 
as contributing to the national defense. 


The purpose is to provide the Defense 
Department with an administrative pro- 
cedure whereby all commercial ware- 
housemen within a major metropolitan 
area qualified to handle general mer- 
chandise can participate in a single joint 
contract for the storage of military 
supplies. 
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MACHINERY PRICING 


The Office of Price Stabilization No- 
vember 5 extended the time in which 
certain machinery manufacturers may 
choose an optional method of calculating 
increased ceiling prices under the Cape- 
hart amendment to the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. 

The optional method is provided for 
under Supplementary Regulation 8 to 
Ceiling Price Regulation 30 to meet the 
special needs of machinery manufactur- 
ers turning out custom designed and fab- 
ricated commodities. 

SR 8 (subparagraph 2 of section 9b) 
provided that on and after November 6, 
1952, a manufacturer could not sell any 
formula-priced commodity or service cov- 
ered by SR 8 at a ceiling price estab- 
lished either under SR 4 or SR 5 to CPR 
30. (SR 4 and SR 5 to CPR 30 are the 
procedural regulations for calculating 
Capehart adjustments.) This date has 
now been extended to December 31, 1952. 

A further amendment to SR 8 will be 
issued which will make it clear that the 
use of SR 8 is optional, OPS officials 
said. 

The later date is provided in order to 
give these manufacturers more time for 
making an election and for filing reports 
and obtaining the necessary authoriza- 
tions. 

The action is covered by Amendment 1 
to SR 8 under CPR 30, effective Novem- 
ber 5, 1952. 


HUFF SUCCEEDS CAMPBELL 
AT DPA 


Interim appointment of Warren Huff, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, as Acting Deputy 
Administrator for Production and Act- 
ing Chairman of the Aircraft Production 
Board and Production Executive Com- 
mittee was announced November 3 by 
Ralph S. Trigg, Acting Defense Produc- 
tion Administrator. Mr. Huff succeeds 
William L. Campbell who is rejoining the 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp., 
San Jose, California, from which he has 
been on leave since last December. 

The interim appointment will assure 
continuity in the operation of the DPA 
units concerned with production of air- 
craft, tanks, and other military equip- 
ment. Mr. Huff will also help to draft 
policy recommendations guiding the next 
DPA Deputy Administrator for Produc- 
tion and other defense mobilization 
officials. 


CHRISTMAS BONUSES 


The Economic Stabilization Adminis- 
trator has amended General Wage Regu- 
lation 14 to provide that any employer 
without prior board approval, may pay 
any of his employes a 1952 Christmas or 
year-end bonus, either in cash or in kind, 
not exceeding $40 in value, even though 
a lesser or no bonus was paid last year. 
If a Christmas or year-end bonus greater 
than $40 was paid in the preceding bonus 
year, such bonus may continue to be 
paid, subject to provisions of the Regu- 
lation. 
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COMSTOCK PROMOTES LYNCH 


D. Paul Lynch, assoociated with the 
Comstock Canning Corporation, Newark, 
New York, for the past five years, as 
head fieldman of the Geneva and Rush- 
ville, New York operations, has been pro- 
moted to the position of Manager of tue 
Raw Products Department. 


DICK HULSEY MOVES 


Dick Hulsey Brokerage Company, 
Tampa, Florida food brokers, have 
moved into new offices at 3003 Waverly 
Avenue. F. M. Brown and Bruce Barnes 
have been added to the company’s retail 
staff. The firm has recently taken on 
the following accounts: Otoe Food Prod- 
ucts Company, Nebraska City, Nebras- 
ka; Sun Garden Packing Company, San 
Jose, California; Iowa Canning Com- 
pany, Toledo, Iowa; Wentzell Brothers 
Company, Biloxi, Mississippi; and Fla- 
mingo Products Company, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


NEW CIT OFFICE 


C.I.T. Corporation has opened a re- 
gional headquarters in the Sterick Build- 
ing, Memphis, Tennessee, under the 
direction of W. G. Cathcart, Vice- 
President; and E. J. Flynn Assistant 
Secretary. Increased demand for the 
corporation’s facilities in Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana and Western Tennes- 
see has made the move necessary. 


NEW NCA MEMBERS 


The following firms have been added 
to the membership of National Canners 
Association since September 13, 1952: 
Cowlitz Fish Company, Kelso, Washing- 
ton; Ilwaco Fish Company, Ilwaco, 
Washington; N. E. Thompson Company, 
Kake, Alaska. 


NORTHRUP, KING CATALOG 


Northrup, King & Company, Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota seed growers, have issued 
a new descriptive-and illustrative cata- 
log of their vegetable and flower seeds, 
which is available from the company at 
the above address, without charge. 


STOCK OFFER COMPLETED 


H. R. Goff, president of the James 
Dole Engineering Co., San Francisco, 
California, manufacturers of canning 
equipment, has announced that the re- 
cent offering of 100,000 shares of five 
percent preferred stock was purchased 
in its entirety by stockholders. 
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EUGENE A HILDRETH 


GENE HILDRETH 
MAKES A CHANGE 


Election of Eugene A. Hildreth as a 
director of National Fruit Product Co., 
Ine., Winchester, Va., and his appoint- 
ment as assistant to the president has 
been announced by Frank Armstrong, 
Jr., company president. 

Since 1933, Mr. Hildreth has been 
associated with the Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co. His background with the glass com- 
pany includes field selling and sales ad- 
ministration which has given him a wide 
acquaintance and broad experience in the 
food field. Mr. Hildreth held various 
positions at Owens-Illinois including 
those of Sales Manager to the Food In- 
dustries, and Manager of the Market 
Development Department. 

Mr. Hildreth’s numerous activities in 
all branches of the food industry resulted 
in his being elected to the presidency of 
the Canning Machinery & Supplies Asso- 
ciation in 1950 and again in 1951, after 
having served both as a director and 
vice-president of that organization. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hildreth will make their 
home in Winchester after January 2. A 
native of West Virginia, he attended the 
University of Wisconsin. 

National Fruit Product Co., Inc., which 
was founded by Frank Armstrong, Sr. 
in 1918, produces and markets vinegar 
and a complete line of apple products 
under the well-known White House label. 


HEADS GROWER GROUP 


Chauncey C. Connely, formerly Assis- 
tant Extension Agricultural Agent in 
Lucas County, Ohio, is the new manager, 
Cannery Growers, Inc., Maumee. This 
is a cooperative organization of tomato 
growers to act as a bargaining agent be- 
tween canner and grower. | 
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CHIEF COMMENDS 
OHIO CANNERS 


Clark W. Van Shoik, Chief, Division 
of Foods and Dairies, Ohio Department 
of Agriculture has this to say about 
Ohio Canners in his Biennial Report: 


“The fruit and vegetable canning in- 
dustry in Ohio is making unusually satis- 
factory progress, by improving plant 
equipment, practices and sanitation, in 
their efforts to process and manufacture 
the highest quality food products for the 
American consumer. The industry is 
now receiving better service from this 
division through the exclusive and con- 
tinued attention of one inspector whose 
only responsibility is the enlightened 
service that can be provided for con- 
tinued improvement in Ohio food prod- 
ucts. The cooperation from the industry 
is a most wholesome development in the 
program for better food products and is 
a fact worthwhile reporting.” 


MARY ELLEN PARTNERSHIP 


A certificate of limited partnership in 
Mary Ellen’s Distributors, 2323 4th St., 
Berkeley, California, has been filed nam- 
ing J. M. Browning and George Kraw, 
general partners, and Millicent C. 
Browning, Norman Sanderson, Alfred 
chandler, George McConnell, Miles Pelia 
and Don Cavert, limited partners. Prod- 
ucts are confined to Mary Ellen’s jams 
and jellies. 


GYPSUM ADDS PUMPKIN 


The Gypsum Canning Company, Port 
Clinton, packers of cherries and toma- 
toes, has installed a pumpkin line. This 
year’s pumpkin quality was good, and 
R. A. Rice, Manager, expressed satis- 
faction with this their first experience. 
To assure a uniform quality pack the 
plant had continuous resident inspec- 
tion offered by Superior Laboratories, 
Indianapolis. 


MAX AMS APPOINTMENT 


The Max Ams Machine Company has 
announced the appointment of Leon 
Raffauf to its sales staff in the capacity 
of Sales Engineer. 


Mr. Rauffauf was formerly associated 
with the Continental Can Co. Service 
Department from 1931 to 1942, and from 
that date until 1946 he was associated 
with the U. S. Army, Quartermaster 
and container plants. His duties in this 
respect were to supervise the installation 
and operation of equipment in the over- 
seas plants in Egypt, Palestine, Persia 
and India. During this period he also 
set up a drum plant in Shanghai, China. 
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WINEBRENNER COMPANY 
GETS PERFECT CORN PACK 


The D. E. Winebrenner Company of 
Hanover, Pennsylvania, has realized a 
100 percent U. S. Grade A Fancy Pack 
of Whole Kernel Golden Sweet Corn and 
White Shoe Peg Corn this season, ac- 
cording to Ira W. Reichart, superinten- 
dent in charge of the company’s New 
Park plant. 

This is a rare achievement as anyone 
familiar with U. S. grade labeling can 
testify. It is the result of close coopera- 
tion between the Winebrenner head field 
supervisor, Jack Webb, and those in 
charge of canning operations at New 
Park. 

A food packer participating in the 
U. S. Department’s grade labeling pro- 
gram ‘has no control over the grading of 
his own products. This is done by U. S. 
Department of Agriculture inspectors 
according to standards established by the 
government. These inspectors are on 
duty at Winebrenner plants during all 
canning operations and grade each lot 
of produce both before and after it’s 
packed. 


The Winebrenner Company, Pennsyl- 
vania’s oldest packers, was one of the 
first to adopt the U. S. Grade Labeling 
Program. As such, it is fitting that the 
Winebrenner Company should be one of 
the very few who have ever enjoyed the 
distinction of producing a 100 percent 
U. S. Grade A Fancy Pack of food 
products. 


HEINZ OFFICIAL RETIRES 


L. M. Melius, director of Canadian 
Operations and Foreign Sales of H. J. 
Heinz Company, has retired following 
43 years’ service with the company. 

Mr. Melius, who was a director of both 
H. J. Heinz Company and H. J. Heinz 
Company of Canada, Ltd., began his 
Heinz career as a salesman at the firm’s 
Brooklyn Branch in 1909. He became 
manager of the company’s Harrisburg 
Branch in 1917, after having been asso- 
ciated with Heinz sales branches in Bal- 
timore and Scranton. Mr. Melius moved 
to Pittsburgh in 1920 as assistant general 
sales manager and has maintained his 
headquarters there since that time. He 
was elected a member of H. J. Heinz 
Company’s board of directors in 1941 
and was named director of Canadian 
Operations and Foreign Sales in 1945 
and was also elected a member of the 
Canadian Company’s board of directors. 

In 1946, he was elected executive vice- 
president of the Canadian company, a 
position he held until January, 1952, 
when F. T. Sherk was named to succeed 
him in that capacity. 


NEW WAREHOUSE 


The Tom Corwin Canning Co., Leba- 
non has increased their warehouse capa- 
city 100,000 cases by the completion of 
a new fireproof warehouse. 
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1952 CORN PACK 


Our presses were stopped in order 
to give you figures on the 1952 
corn pack, just received from the 
National Canners Association, Divi- 
sion of Statistics. The 1952 pack 
amounted to 38,212,332 actual cases 
which compares with 30,188,540 
cases, same basis last year. Con- 
verted to 24/2’s, the pack amounted 
to 32,328,000 cases for 1952, as com- 
pared with 25,576,000 cases for 1951. 


OREGON CELEBRATES 
COMMERCIAL CANNING WEEK 


Top leaders of Northwest agriculture, 
commercial fishing, industry and govern- 
ment joined in a luncheon in Salem, 
Oregon, October 31, to salute the 83-year 
growth of the Beaver State canning in- 
dustry, which contributes $120 million 
a year to the economic welfare of the 
State. 

Fetature of the luncheon, which cli- 
maxed Oregon’s “Commercial Canning 
Week”, was a presentation to Governor 
Douglas McKay, of a plaque bearing the 
10 billionth can manufactured for Ore- 
gon food products. The can, imbedded 
in transparent plastic block, symbolized 
the contributions of the State’s team of 
farmers, fishermen, can makers and can- 
ners in making canning Oregon’s sec- 
ond largest manufacturing industry. The 
presentation was made by C. W. Roberts, 
Vice-President of American Can Com- 
pany’s Pacific Division, in association 
with E. I. Pitkin, President of the North- 
west Canners Association; Dr. A. L. 
Strand, President, Oregon State College; 
and James H. Cellars, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Salmon and Tuna Canners 
Association, who represented the Asso- 
ciation’s President, Thomas F. Sandoz. 

On October 24 a similar plaque was 
presented to Governor Arthur B. Lang- 
ley of the State of Washington, which 
represented the 20 billionth can manu- 
factured for Washington and Alaska 
food products. 


VACATIONING 


MR. AND MRS. V. F. BETZ, Foster Can- 
ning Company, Napolean, Ohio, are 
spending their vacation at Mrs. Betz’s 
home in Winnisboro, Louisiana. Mr. 
Betz is Fosters’ plant manager. 

WALTER A. SCHEID, Manager, Campbell 
Soup Co., Napolean, Ohio, is enjoying a 
week’s vacation traveling thru Virginia. 


WISCONSIN CONVENTION 
NORTHWEST DATES 


The Annual Meeting of the Northwest 
Canners Association will be held at the 
Chinook Hotel, Yakima, Washington, 
March 17 and 18. Activities will be both 
at the Hotel and at the Yakima Country 
Club. 
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CIRCLEVILLE PUMPKIN SHOW 


Over 100,000 visitors came to Circle- 
ville, Ohio, on October 24 to join the com- 
munity in celebrating the harvest and 
processing of a bountiful crop of pump- 
kins. 

The Circleville Pumpkin Show is an 
annual four day event that has brought 
Circleville, the pumpkin center of Ohio, 
into the national spotlight thru radio 
and television and by national magazine 
articles. 


The Pumpkin Show is sponsored by 
The Esmeralda Canning Co., The Winorr 
Canning Co., and public spirited agri- 
cultural, business and community organ- 
izations. 


This is a gay Fall Festival with four 
days filled with entertainment such as 
American Legion, high school and other 
bands; vaudeville acts; parades of at- 
tractive floats; selection of a Miss Pump- 
kin Show for 1952; pumpkin pie eating 
contest; and the selection of the grand 
champion pumpkin pie baker of Pick- 
away County. 

This year The Esmeralda Canning 
Company’s employees served hot their 
latest creation, delicious pumpkin frit- 
ters with pure maple syrup. The Winorr 
Canning Co. treated the guests to Mozart 
Brand of tomato juice. Each visitor to 
their booth was given their Mrs. Mary 
M. Mader’s recipe for pumpkin cake and 
frosting. The pumpkin fritters and to- 
mato juice were served with the compli- 
ments of both canners. Besides pumpkin 
fritters there were pumpkin hamburgers, 
pumpkin candy and pumpkin pies. 

A local bakery baked a pumpkin pie 
four and one half feet in diameter re- 
quiring sixteen No. 10 cans of pumpkin. 


DOLE STORY DAY 


It was Dole Story Day at the weekly 
luncheon meeting of the San Francisco 
Advertising Club at the Palace Hotel 
November 5, with Carl Zachrisson, Pa- 
cific Coast manager of service, N. W. 
Ayer & Son, outlining the advertising, 
promotion and sales history of Dole 
brand pineapple packed by the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Co. Ken Boucher, advertising 
manager of the Dole Sales Co., acted as 
chairman of the day. 


VOTERS BACK HINKLE 


The voters of Mercer County returned 
Paul Hinkle, Secretary-Treasurer, Ohio 
Canners’ Association, to the Ohio House 
of Representatives for another two years. 
Congratualtions, Paul. 


PAISLEY IN NEW POST 
Paisley Farms, Mentor, Ohio, packers 
of Green Tomato Pickles, Dill Onion 
Rings, Sweet Pickle Chips and Sweet 

Relish are now in their new plant. 
J. Warren Paisley, Owner, states that 
he has had a very successful season. 
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top label craftsmen! But with Muirson, you're sure of proper follow- 
through, too—because Muirson specializes in labels. They get designed, 
printed, and delivered when you need them! Worth arated 


Carrots tempting enou or dessert, 
Color like this—strikinalv clear and realistic. perfectly reorcduced 2 


FISHERY NOTES 


Underwater Sound Fish-Locating 
Experiments 


First phases in a research project to in- 
vestigate possibilities of locating schools 
of fish by listening for them on under- 
water sound detecting devices were car- 
ried out this past summer in the Gulf 
of Maine and adjacent waters. This 
project was carried out under a contract 
between the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service and the Old Dominion Research 
and Development Corp. of Erica, Va. 
The work was directed by the Branch 
of Commercial Fisheries Electronics sci- 
entist stationed at the University of 
Miami Marine Laboratory. The corpo- 
ration furnished technical personnel, the 
vessel, and the crew, and designed and 
built some of the equipment used. The 
President of Old Dominion, acted as 
Master of the Bowdoin in addition to his 
professional duties. 


The work was done aboard the 88-foot 
auxiliary schooner, Bowdoin, a_ vessel 
well-known for her many Artic explora- 
tory voyages. The Bowdoin was char- 
tered from her owner, Captain Donald B. 
Macmillan of Provincetown, Massachu- 
setts, and outfitied with special electronic 
equipment for listening to, amplifying 
and recording underwater sounds in a 
frequency range from 10 cycles per sec- 
ond to 100,000 cycles per second. Some 
echo ranging and echo sounding equip- 
ment was also carried. 

During the months of August and 
September, numerous cruises were made 
from Gloucester, Boston, and other New 
England ports to locate schools of com- 
mercially valuable fish, such as tuna and 
mackerel. When such schools were found, 
the hydrophones were put over the side 
and the sounds picked up in the water 
were amplified and recorded on mag- 
netic tape recorders installed on the ves- 
sel. It is well known that certain marine 
animals make characteristic identifying 
noises. If this is found to be true of 
commercial species of fish, it may offer 
an efficient means of locating them. 


A number of recordings were made 
near schools of fish, primarily bluefin 
tuna and mackerel. Unfortunately only 
a few schools of tuna were sighted due 
to the fact that apparently this species 
did not show up in New England waters 
this year in as large numbers as have 
been reported during previous years. Re- 
cordings were made at night in Massa- 
chusetts Bay on schools of mackerel 
which were found by the phosporescent 
glow which they produced in the water. 

The recordings wil] be analyzed in the 
laboratory to determine if they contain 
sounds made by the fish. If the analysis 
shows that there are characteristic noises 
associated with a shoo! of tuna or mack- 
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erel, additional work will be undertaken 
to develop special devices for use by com- 
mercial fishermen that will be particu- 
larly sensitive to these sounds. It would 
be a simple matter to arrange the device 
so that a signal light would flash in the 
pilot house whenever the fishing boat 
passes within range of a school, either at 
or beneath the surface, thereby reducing 
considerably the time spent in looking 
for the fish. 


TO PHOTOGRAPH 
GROWING OYSTERS 


The Tidewater Fisheries Commission 
of Maryland began last month to use one 
of the latest scientific instruments in its 
efforts to promote oyster cultivation. 
Employing a new turbidity-eliminating 
camera developed by the Fenjohn Under- 
water Photo & Equipment Company of 
Ardmore, Pensylvania, the Commission 
is obtaining what is believed to be the 
world’s first stereoptician pictures of 
oysters in their natural surroundings. 


Maryland’s Governor McKeldin was 
sufficiently interested in this unusual sea- 
going camera to be on hand at eight- 
thirty the first morning to inspect the 
equipment. John P. Tawes, a member 
of the Commission, who was present, 
said, “It is hoped that these underwater 
pictures will settle many arguments of 
how and where the oysters are, and pos- 
sibly justify a complete up-to-date oyster 
survey.” 


The stereoscopic camera and its pat- 
ented turbidity eliminator are patents of 
E. R. Fenimore Johnson, Fenjohn’s 
owner. They are the result of 24 years 
of underwater research and experimenta- 
tion, and were developed to assist in the 
inspection of underwater’ sections of 
dams, bridges, wharves and ships, as well 
as in various phases of marine biology. 
Probably the greatest value of the tur- 
bidity eliminator will be its use in con- 
nection with underwater TV. 


COLOMBIA FISH CANNING 
PLANT 


The first fish canning plant in Colom- 
bia was opened recently in Barranquilla, 
reports the October 18 issue of “Foreign 
Trade”, a Canadian publication. Among: 
the species canned are shrimp, sardines, 
and mackerel. Distributors throughout 
the Republic of Colombia will handle the 
products of this cannery. 
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MEXICAN SHRIMP IMPORTS 


U. S. imports of shrimp from Mexico 
during August, according to a Fish & 
Wildlife Service report, totaled 1,211,754 
pounds, as compared to 685,066 pounds 
for the same month of 1951. Imports 
for the first 8 months of 1952 amounted 
to 21,130,357 pounds, compared to 21,- 
476,035 pounds for 1951. 


In addition to imports from Mexico, 
some fresh and frozen shrimp was im- 
ported during August from Panama 
(319,550 pounds); some frozen shrimp 
was also imported from Costa Rico 
(10,000 pounds); and Iceland (4200 
pounds). The remaining imports of 
shrimp, mostly canned and some dried 
from other countries, totaled 45,181 
pounds. The imports of all shrimp, fres, 
frozen, dried and canned, from all coun- 
tries for August ’52 totaled 1,590,685 
pounds, compared with 904,066 pounds in 
August 1951. Total imports for the first 
8 months this year amounted to 24,344,- 
808 pounds, as compared with 22,762,286 
pounds for the first 8 months in 1951. 


ALASKA CANNED SALMON 
PACK, 1952 


The total Alaska pack of canned sal- 
mon during the 1952 season amounted to 
8,530,079 standard cases (represents 
cases of various sizes converted to the 
equivalent of 48 1-pound cans to the 
case), an increase of 2 percent over the 
1951 season and 9 percent above the 
1950 pack, according to a preliminary 
report by the Fish & Wildlife Service. 
In 1952, 109 canneries operated, com- 
pared with 121 in 1951 and 108 in 1950. 
While the total 1952 pack was very close 
to the 1951 pack, there were some wide 
differences in the individual varieties of 
salmon packed. There was a 49 percent 
increase in the pack of red salmon and a 
83 percent increase in chum. Packs of 
all other varieties decreased—coho, 45 
percent; king, 36 percent; and pink, 25 
percent. The pack according to areas 
was as follows (in standard cases): 
Central Alaska, 1,450,815; Southeastern 
Alaska, 1,289,325; Western Alaska (in- 
cludes Bristol Bay), 789,939. 


CAL-PAK BUYS FISH PLANT 


The California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, California, recently an- 
nounced the purchase by it of the fish 
canning plant of the San Carlos Canning 
Co., Oxnard, California. The light run 
of sardines in the Monterey area in re- 
cent years led to the purchase of the 
southern California plant. For years 
the firm did a substantial business on 
its Del Monte brand of California sar- 
dines. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 10-11, 1952—wiscoNnsIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 48th Annual Con- 
vention, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

NOVEMBER 20-21, 1952—INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 24-25, 1952—PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 38th An- 
nual Convention, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1952 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Meeting, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DECEMBER 1-3, 1953—NEW JERSEY 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 78TH ANNUAL 
MEETING, Hotel Claridge, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


DECEMBER 1-3, 1953—cCANNED FOODS 
ASSOCIATION OF ONTARIO, ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 

DECEMBER 2, 1952—MAINE CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Flamouth 
Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1952—OHIO CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, The 
Neil House, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 2-6, 1952 — VEGETABLE 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 44th 
Annual Convention, Hotel Hillsborough, 
Tampa, Fla. 

DECEMBER 4-5, 1952 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
-~ Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 


67th Annual Convention, Hotel Statler, , 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1952 GEORGIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


DECEMBER 9, 1952 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. 

JANUARY 19-20, 1953 — NoRTHWEST 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Sample 
Cutting, Olympit Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

JANUARY 20-22, 1953 — PRocESsoRS 
FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 


JANUARY 22-23, 1953 — CANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Sample Cutting, Hotel Fair- 
mont, San Francisco, Calif. 

JANUARY 26-27, 1953—oOHIO CAN- 
NERS AND FIELDMEN CONFERENCE, Ohio 


Union, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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JANUARY 26-31, 1953—NEW JERSEY 
FARMERS WEEK, Trenton, N. J. 


JANUARY 28-29, 1953 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERY FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE, Bab- 
cock Hall, U. of W. Campus, Madison, 
Wis. 


FEBRUARY 2-13, 1953 — DOUBLE 
SEAMER SCHOOL, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 4-5, 1953 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 6th Annual Can- 
ners & Fieldmen’s Short Course, Curtis 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 9-13, 1953 — Foop PROC- 
ESSING SCHOOL, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore. 


FEBRUARY 16-18, 1953—cANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1953 — NATIONAL 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIA- 
9**&, Annual Convention, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, Il. 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1953—NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Winter 
Meeting, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 21, 1953—NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 21-23, 1953—NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


FEBRUARY 21-25, 1953—cANNING 
MACHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Exhibit, Conrad Hilton Hetel, 
Chicago, 


FEBRUARY 22, 1953—cANNING MA- 
CHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 27-28, 1953 — VIRGINIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 1-4, 1953— NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, Annual 
Convention, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MARCH 5-6, 1953— OZARK CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 45th Annual Convention, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


MARCH 13-14, 1953 — UTAH CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 41st Annual Convention, 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 17-18, 1953—NORTHWEST CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Chi- 
nook Hotel, Yakima, Wash. 


MARCH 23-24, 1953—CcANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, Annual Directors Confer- 
ence, Santa Barbara, Biltmore Hotel, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


MARCH 24-25, 1953—-wISCONSIN CAN- 
NERS SAFETY & CANNING TECHNOLOGY 
CONFERENCE, Loraine Hotel and Babcock 
Hall, Madison, Wis. 


APRIL 19-22, 1953—UNITED STATES 
WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, Con- 
vention & Exposition, New Orleans, La. 
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Source for ALL 


3 leading 


Seed Protectants 


SPERGON. 
PHYGON. 
THIRAM 


Outstanding Formulations for 4 
, Dust or Slurry Operations , 


News for 


PROCESSORS 


Now, with these 3 leading seed 
protectants so easily available, 
you can always find the right 
formulation to fit your seed- 
treating equipment. 


GROWERS 


Now, it’s easier than ever to 
pick the seed protectant best 
suited foryour planting require- 
ments to insure against seed 
and crop loss. 


PACKERS 


Now, you’re surer than ever of 
getting high yields of high- 
grade produce for canning and 
packing. 

& For complete information 

venvconteon see your local supplier. 


G 


UNITED STATES) 
RUBBER COMPANY 


Naugatuck Chemical Div., Naugatuck, Conn. 


producers of seed protectants, fungi- 
cides, mite killers, insecticides : Sper- 


gon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor. “J 
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SERVING INDUSTRY 
+ SERVING AMERICA 


You are always close to Conti- 
nental Can with its 65 plants in 
the United States, Canada and 
Cuba, !7 field research lab- 
oratories and 63 sales offices. 


. 


NOWADAYS “LIVING OUT OF A CAN” 


IS VERY ELEGANT INDEED 


Old-time homemakers used to poke fun at 
newly-weds who “lived out of cans.” They 
expressed pity for the young husband whose 
wife’s sole knowledge of cookery was how to 
manipulate a can opener. 


Actually, today you can live entirely on foods - 


packed in Continental cans and live very well 
indeed. 


There are now available in Continental cans 


kinds of vegetables, 57 meat dishes, 
59 fish dishes, 27 varieties of 
fruit, plus numerous ap- 
petizers, desserts 
and beverages. 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 


some 26 kinds of juices, 37 soups, 57 © 


Not only is the selection vast, but these foods 
are tasty and healthful. The fruits and vege- 
tables are harvested at their best and cooked 
in the sealed cans you open at home. They're 
as nutritious as they would be if you bought 
them fresh in the market and cooked them in 
your own kitchen. Canned foods are easier 
to prepare than fresh foods, and year around, 
they're more economical. 


In 1952, American families will live out of 
cans to the tune of about 27 billion. A large 
share of these cans will come from Conti- 
nental’s 38 metal can and related plants lo- 
cated in 33 different localities throughout 
the nation. 


CAN COMPANY 


‘100° 42nd NEW YORK 17, 
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TIN CANS FIBRE ORUMS PAPER CONTAINERS STEEL PANS AND ORUMS CAPS ANO CORK DECOWARE Ris "ae 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN 


é 


i} 


The process for 
separating aluminum 
from its oxide, by 
Charles Martin Hall, 
which is the 


foundation of the =f 

The 


Alberger System 
of processing 
quality salt 

for industry, by 
J. L. Alberger, 
developed for 
Diamond Crystal 
Salt. 


For over 50 years, Diamond Crystal Alberger Process 

Salt has been famous for its true salty flavor and 
a better seasoning quality. 
og The exclusive Alberger System produces salt with 
a consistent purity of 99.95% —a salt that surpasses 
every requirement of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. In 
addition, the Alberger Process makes available care- 
fully screened salts of uniform bulk to industrial users 
of salt who require a definite grain size. 

That’s why thousands of food manufacturers who 
demand dependable salt of uniform purity, bulk and 
quality use this salt exclusively. 

If you have any questions about which grain size 
or grade to use for best results, get expert advice by 
writing to our Technical Director. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


ALBERGER PROCESS SALT 


Diamond Crystal-Colonial Salt Division, General Foods 
Corporation, St. Clair, Michigan- Akron, Ohio _-.. 


& 


FOR THRESHING 
LIMA BEANS 


The threshing of green lima beans for 
canning or freezing purposes presents 


problems considerably different than 


peas. Our organization has carefully 
studied this problem and we have de- 
veloped the most complete and effici- 


ent line of machinery for this purpose. 


Because of their greater efficiency and 
sturdy construction, Hamachek Viners 


and Equipment are extensively used on 


this product. 


FRANK 7 


MACHINE COMPANY 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
ESTABLISHED 1880 - INCORPORATED 1924 


H PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS fm 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Prices Hold Throughout List — Stabilized 

Market Expected To Continue—Maine Sar- 

dines In Demand—California Pack Short— 

Tomatoes Steady — Products Dull — Good 

Corn Movement—Peas Steady And Demand 

Good—Heavy Salmon Movement—Shipping 
Fruits Against Contracts. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., Nov. 18, 1952 


THE SITUATION — Price steadiness 
is featured practically throughout all 
canned foods groups. Some interests feel 
that it has been years since such a well 
balanced situation existed between sup- 
ply and demand. 

Election results failed to bring about 
any special change in the general price 
position, or like wise to encourage im- 
portant buying. Actually, there was no 
reason to anticipate any such action. 
With the exception of citrus juices and 
some fish, packs are completed. Buyers 
know what the supply situation is and 
are also in a position to anticipate the 
size of the demand. 


Packers continued to move fair quan- 
tities of vegetables and fruits to con- 
suming outlets against business placed 
some time ago. Spot market operations 
are following the usual lines seen at this 
season of the year. Demand in many 
instances covering regular packs is main- 
ly fill-ins to meet current requirements. 
There is a corresponding gain in the buy- 
ing of some specialty items for the holi- 
days. 


THE OUTLOOK—Stabilized markets 
are anticipated in many quarters for 
some time. There may be a little sales 
pressure in a few products, as sellers 
seek to cut inventories. However, on 
the other hand, should demand exceed 
expectations there may follow some price 
upturns. Short fish packs, especially 
West Coast sardines, are looked for. 
Some sales competition may be seen in 
parts of the fruit group, with an exten- 
sive sales campaign planned on _ pine- 
apple and products. Holdings of most 
of the large chains, super markets and 
wholesalers are not excessive. As a result 
replacement buying is anticipated on a 
fairly good scale during the balance of 
the year. 


SARDINES —A broadening demand 
developed, interest centering largely in 
the Maine pack, as a result of the ex- 
treme shortage of offerings out of Cali- 
fornia. There is understood to be only 
approximately 800,000 cases remaining 
in Maine canners hands out of a pack of 
2,600,000 cases. 


No change in the price basis was ap- 
parent, except that canners would not 
shade the asking level of $7.00 per case, 
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basis Maine for keyless, quarters. The 
fishing season will end December 1, but 
storm conditions along the Maine coast 
with high winds continues to prevent 
important operations. Where canners 
are buying fish, the fishermen are de- 
manding a basis of $35.00 per hogshead. 


CALIFORNIA SARDINES—No fish- 
ing and likewise no packing was re- 
ported. There has been virtually no 
packing throughout the season so far. 
and this is now nearing an end. The 
outlook appears to be for one of the 
poorest packing seasons in the history of 
the California industry. 

Canners will not quote for future de- 
livery. The demand is extremely good, 
naturally following the small inventories 
carried by the bulk of the buyers. Some 
packers feel that if there is a fish run 
and canning operations follow—the price 
basis may prove to be too high to per- 
mit important business. Overhead costs 
have mounted considerably this season 
compared with a year ago. 


TUNA FISH — Northwest albacore 
packers in some instances are paying 
fishermen for fish delivered dockside as 
high as $425.000 per ton. As a result it 
was expected that all of these interests 
would soon establish their selling sched- 
ule around $16.00 per case for white 
meat in oil, on featured and nationally 
advertised brands. 

There is a fairly liberal demand for 
this class of fish and some heavy move- 
ments have been made by California 
packers to consuming centers against 
contracts booked some time ago. 

Japanese offerings are at a minimum 
and there has been a withdrawal of insti- 
tutional sizes, of both white meat packed 
in oil as well as brine. 

Hearings on the tariff as affecting im- 
ported tuna fish, canned and frozen, are 
scheduled to get underway shortly at 
Washington. 


TOMATOES — There has been some 
easing of the price level on the part of 
mid-west canners who apparently were 
anxious to reduce their inventory stocks. 
However, the asking price is still steady 
and the tight supply in the Eastern sec- 


. tions aided this movement. Around $2.50 


per dozen, for fancy 2s was quoted in 
some sections, f.o.b. Indiana and Ohio 
canneries. Standard 2s, f.o.b. Maryland 
continued to command $1.55 to $1.60, 
but the consuming trade was buying 
very moderately. No change in the Cali- 
fornia position was noted with standard 
2s held at $1.55 to $1.60 and 2%s close 
to $2.00, f.o.b. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — Some Cali- 
fornia interests were disposed to watch 
for price concessions covering packs of 
juice, puree and paste. So far this move 
has not come out into the open, but there 
are advices of price shading in some 
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quarters. Poor demand and fair stocks 
appear to be the combination accounting 
for this news. Meanwhile, tomato juice, 
New York state cannery is offered 
around $2.60, for 46 oz. while California 
packers are naming $2.30, f.o.b. Most 
sellers hold paste, f.o.b. California at 
$6.75 for 6 oz., while New York State 
asking level is close to a dollar per case 
above this. Puree, f.o.b. California 242s 
was quoted at $1.90 to $2.00 per dozen. 

A California nationally advertised 
brand packer, offered tomato paste for 
the first time, under their brand, at 86% 
cents per dozen, packed 96/6 oz., f.o.b. 
shipping point. 


CORN—While the pack is heavy and 
will probably exceed expectations when 
final figures are announced, there has 
been a big movement to consuming cen- 
ters. This is believed to be the result of 
the exceptionally small carryover as held 
by many consuming outlets. Some lead- 
ing New York state canners are. with- 
drawn, with others offering small lots 
at $1.65 for fancy cream style golden, 
303s, f.o.b. On fancy whole kernel golden 
303s, sellers ask $1.55 to $1.60, f.o.b. 
midwest. 


PEAS — Not much -is heard market- 
wise, as regards this product. Prices are 
steady, the demand good and the stocks 
not too plentyful. In other words, there 
appears to be a well balanced supply and 
demand position. A good movement was 
looked for during November and Decem- 
ber to meet holiday needs. Standard 
Alaskas 4 sieves, f.o.b. Wisconsin were 
quoted at $1.15 for 303s, while standard 
sweets 5 sieves were held at the same 
level. Standard Alaskas Maryland were 
named at $1.30 for 2s, with ungraded 
standards sweets, 303s, at $1.25. Extra 
standard sweets, New York state 5 sieves 
moved around $1.50 f.o.b. 


STRING BEANS — No particular 
change developed. Holiday demand this 
year may be very good, especially as the 
price levels are attractive. Standard 
cut ungraded, f.o.b. Maryland are quoted 
at $1.35 for 2s and extra standards at 
$1.40. Extra standard 5 cuts f.o.b. Wis- 
consin or Michigan average from $1.40 
to $1.50 for 2s. Extra standard 5 sieve 
cut, f.o.b. New York cannery are avail- 
able at $1.35 for 303s, and the 4 sieves 
at $1.50 to $1.55. There are some offer- 
ings of standard 5 sieves, cut round f.o.b. 
Florida at $1.20. 


SALMON—A leading West Coast fac. 
tor pointed out that packers sold more 
canned salmon this year, than at any 
time in a like date in former years. 

Summer pack chums, 1s tall are of- 
fered at $16.00 and Fall pack at $15.00 
while Summer packed halves are avail- 
able at $9.00. There have been heavy 
sales of pinks talls at from $18.00 to 
$19.00, and one large operator offered 
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limited quantities at $18.50 per case for 
prompt shipment. Fancy cohoe salmon 
was moving freely because of the wide 
spread wtih Alaska red talls. This last 
named was available at $27.00 per case 
for 1s tall, fresh packed salmon while 
packs from frozen fish command $26.50 
per case. Puget Sound sockeye offerings 
are extremely limited, with the market 
quoted nominally from $18.50 to $19.00 
per case, f.o.b. Medium red talls are 
priced at $19.00. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Most of the 
market activity has been largely in the 
way of movement against existing con- 
tracts. Actually there was very little 
change in the situation, except that here 
and there some price concessions are 
heard. In this respect, the gossip cen- 
tered principally in peaches and pears. 
There were also some complaints that 
first hands were encountering difficulty 
in obtaining shipping directions. 

Meanwhile the trade is giving close 
study to the heavy advertising campaign 
underway for the marketing of canned 
pineapple and products. There is talk of 
a cheaper retail price that may offer stiff 
competition to peaches and other fruits. 
Currently, the price of peaches holds 
around $2.70 for choice, 244s, f.o.b. while 
pineapple is also unchanged marketwise, 
on the basis of $3.00 for choice f.o.b. 
dock Hawaii, for 2%s. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Quiet Election Week Marketwise—Packing 
Carrots — Tomato Packing Ends — Good 
Movement Of Corn — Spinach Firm — 
Peaches Move Well—The Salmon Situation 
—Oysters Find Ready Market. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Nov. 13, 1952 


THE SITUATION — Election week 
proved the quietest in several months, 
from the business standpoint, sales being 
at low ebb and with not noticeable 
changes in the outlook. Price lists re- 
main without change and shipping in- 
structions were on the slow side. The 
lack of rain is commencing to cause some 
concern but little real damage has been 
done so far. It is, however, holding back 
the planting of some winter crops, espe- 
cially spinach, in which canners are 
directly interested. 


CARROTS—The canning of carrots is 
under way in Califronia, with the output 
rather below some of the earlier esti- 
mates. The fresh market took a goodly 
share of the crop at steady prices to 
growers so there were no surpluses to be 
handled. Inquiries have been coming 
from some important areas which will 
not be adequately served from usual 
sources, so a market seems in sight for 
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all that can be packed. Some sales of 
diced carrots have been made at $1.40 
for No. 303 glass and $7.00 for No. 10 
tin. 


TOMATOES—tThe harvesting of to- 
matoes is largely at an end and the fresh 
market is caring for most of the offer- 
ings. Tonnage figures for the season 
will soon be available, with pack figures 
ready before the end of the year. It is 
still a matter of guess just what percent- 
ages of the crop handled by canners went 


‘into peeled tomatoes, juice, puree, cat- 


sup, paste, and the like. There is much 
less worry about a market for all these 
items than there was a year ago, when a 
record pack was made. A large Califor- 
nia concern has made a pack of tomato 
paste this season for the first time and is 
offering it under its own featured brand 
in the New York and Philadelphia terri- 
tories at $6.90 for 6 oz. Standard toma- 
toes are moving here at $1.40 for No. 
303, $1.60 for No. 2s, $1.95 for No. 2%s 
and $7.00 for No. 10s. 


CORN—Pacific Coast canned corn has 
moved well and some of the larger oper- 
ators are quite closely sold up. There 
has even been some prorating reported 
on a few items. Some recent sales of 
No. 303 cream style golden corn at $1.70, 
with brine pack whole kernel at $1.80 
have been reported. Vacuum pack whole 
kernel in buffet size has moved at $1.10, 
with the 12 oz. size priced at $1.72'4. 


SPINACH—List prices on California 
spinach remain without change, but the 
market has firmed quite noticeably as 
weeks pass without rain. No announce- 
ment has been made of the acreage that 
may be devoted to fall spinach, but one 
large operator has decided against a fall 
or winter pack. 


APPLES — Applesauce has _ firmed 
somewhat for the California product, but 
rumors are heard occasionally of sales 
at less than list. Most business, how- 
ever, seems to be on the basis of $1.45 
for fancy No. 303 and $1.35 for choice. 
Pie apples in No. 10s have advanced 
from $9.25 with some holders, to $9.75. 


PEACHES — The California pack of 
Elberta freestone peaches has moved off 
especially well this season, with the fruit 


cutting out especially well. This seems_ 


to be available in the fancy grade only, 
with No. 2%s quoted at $3.65-$3.75. 
Some Lovells and other freestones are 
offered, with prices averaging about 
$2.45 for choice and $2.35 for standard. 


SALMON — Pacific Coast canners of 
salmon have become reconciled to a 
greatly reduced purchase of this product 
during the coming year for use by the 
armed forces. The Army Quartermaster 
Corps advised the trade in September 
that it does not plan to purchase any 
canned salmon from the 1952 pack and 
this decision has been reaffirmed through 
individual inquiries. It is explained that 
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stocks on hand are ample to meet the 
needs of the armed forces during the 
next twelve months, fresh foods being 
used almost exclusively in Korea. As a 
result of this decision the supply of can- 
ned salmon for the civilian market is 
larger than a year ago, with prices on 
most items materially lower. 


oe More and more Canadian salmon is 
being offered in the U. S. market, Great 
| Britain having been unable to place a 


single order this year, owing to the 
necessity for economy. British Columbia 
canners opened the season with an un- 
sold pack of about 698,000 cases from the 
previous year. Fishermen have staged 
stoppages and the canned output is well 
below that of last year. To October 25th 
the pack amounted to 1,267,226 cases, 
against 1,910,603 cases to a correspond- 
ing date last year. The most marked 
falling off has been in chums and cohos, 
the output of sockeyes and pink being 
fairly close to that of last season. Chum 
salmon is offered at Vancouver at $12.50 
a case and pinks at $15.00. 


OYSTERS—Pacific Coast oysters are 
enjoying a good sale, with 8 oz. whole 
priced at $16.00 and cuts at $14.00, with 
10 oz. moving at $18.00 and $16.00 for 
these items, respectively. The output of 
these is not large and finds a ready mar- 
ket in the Coast territory. 

Anchovies of California pack are mov- 
ing well in this market with 9 oz. oblong 
selling at $9.20 and buffets at $6.10. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Pack On Increase—All Oysters Going 
To Raw Market—Hard Crab Run Continues. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Nov. 13, 1952 


SHRIMP—We’ve had a long spell of 
dry weather which was broken with light 
showers this week and if it turns cold 
and rainy, it will interfere with shrimp 
production. 


Five more plants operated on shrimp 
the week ending November 1, 1952 than 
did the previous week, and the 32 plants 
packed 26,297 standard cases of shrimp 
as against 21,731 standard cases having 
been packed by the 27 plants the previ- 
ous week, or an increase of 4,566 stand- 
ard cases. 


The shrimp pack so far this season 
now seems to be catching up on the pack 
last season. Up to November 1, this sea- 
son, the total pack was 351,216 standard 
cases, whereas the total pack last season 
up to November 3, it was 369,929 or a 
difference of 18,713 standard cases. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing October 31, 1952 were: Louisiana 
5,983 barrels, including 3,780 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 1,778 barrels, in- 
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cluding 1,097 barrels for canning; Ala- 
bema 625 barrels, including 345 barrels 
for canning; and Texas 8,801 barrels, 
making a total of 17,187 barrels which 
is 4,543 barrels more than were produced 
the previous week. 


Judging from the great amount of 
shrimp that is being imported from 
Mexico and other Latin American coun- 
tries, the consumption of shrimp in the 
United States must have increased tre- 
mendously in the past 25 years, because 
according to a report of U. S. Customs 
offices at Brownsville and Port Isabel, 
Texas, 161,900 pounds shrimp were im- 
ported during the week ending October 
31, 1952 and more or less this amount is 
being imported every week. 


As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of shrimp in- 
creased. 131,779 pounds, and were ap- 
proximately 69,277 pounds more than 
four weeks ago. Total holdings were 
4,610,338 pounds less than one year ago. 
Total holdings of shrimp in cold storage 
in the United States on October 1, 1952 
was 12,437,196 pounds, as compared with 
16,568,445 pounds on October 1, 1951. 


OYSTERS — Production of oysters is 
moving fairly well considering the 
weather and the scarcity of them. No 
oysters are being canned and the raw 


market is using all that are being pro- 
duced. 

Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing October 31, 1952 were: Louisiana 
4,695 barrels; Mississippi 120 barrels; 
and Alabama 314 barrels, making a total 
of 5,129 barrels, which is 85 barrels less 
than were produced the previous week. 


HARD CRABS —The production of 
hard crabs is holding up well, consider- 
ing that in other seasons very little or 
none were produced, except in Louisiana 
that produces hard crabs the year round. 

Landings of hard crabs for the week 
ending October 31, 1952 were: Louisiana 
85,890 pounds; Mississippi 1,200 pounds; 
and Alabama 5,200 pounds, making a 
a total of 92,290 pounds, which is 32,186 
more pounds than were produced the 
previous week. 


HUNT DISPLAYS MATERIAL 


New colorful display material has been 
designed for the popular Hunt Foods’ 
Dollar Sales and is now available for dis- 
tribution to the trade, according to Hy 
Freedman, Hunt Merchandising Director. 

Freedman revealed that during the 
past year more than 5,000 Hunt Dollar 
Sales were held in the United States. 
The popular appeal of the multiples-for- 


a-dollar canned food sale has increased 
greatly since this type of merchandising 
was first introduced by the company in 
1949. Success stories received from mar- 
kets in all sections of the country indi- 
cate that the Dollar Sale attracts more 
store traffic and results in added sales 
volume, not only on canned foods, but on 
other products as well. 


Interested merchants may write for 
a free copy of the booklet and Dollar 
Sale display material to: Advertising 
Department, Hunt Foods, Inc., Fullerton, 
California. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE TO FEATURE 
HOLIDAY FOODS 


Thanksgiving Day foods will be spot- 
lighted in the November 24 issue of the 
Chicago Tribune Several pages of pic- 
tures and editorials will feature time- 
saving Thanksgiving Day dinner. Special 
merchandising aids to grocery product 
advertisers will include brochures telling 
retailers how to get the most of the 
Tribune’s pre-Thanksgiving Day promo- 
tion. Advance reprints of special bulle- 
tins will be also sent to retailers to keep 
them advised of prdoucts to be adver- 
tised. 


You CAN TOF HERE 


..»ROBINS HAS WHAT YOU NEED! 


Robins is headquarters for 
the most complete line of 

- food processing and han- 
dling machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies. 


And that isn’t Robins’ 
only claim to fame! The 
Robins line is dependable 


because it has grown with Robins for 


WIRE, WRITE, PHONE, OR SEE YOUR ROBINS 


BEAN 
PROCESSING 
EQUIPMENT 


at 


Blanchers Conveyors 
Cutters Elevators 
Feed Reels « Fillers 

Graders « Hoists 
Picking Tables 


97 years. That is your assurance that 
every item is modern, well made 
and constructed ... has a record 
of competent, outstanding per- 
formance. 


Let your Robins representative 
advise you... he knows your in- 
dustry ...he knows your problems. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FOR YOUR COPY OF ROBINS 
CATALOG—over 250 pages of every type of 
equipment for better operation. 


Retorts « Slitters 
Snippers * Washers 
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CONVENTION NEWS 


(Continued from Page 9) 


It has been revealed that door prizes, 
for which canners and their families are 
eligible, will be awarded daily at 5 P.M., 
with winners posted at the entrance to 
Machinery Hall and the Grand Ballroom. 
Eligibility is predicated upon the can- 
ner’s attending the Exhibit and having 
his ticket signed by an exhibitor. 

The C.M.&S.A. Board of Directors 
conferred, during their recent meeting, 
with the officers of the 49’ers, and ar- 
rangements were completed for provid- 
ing special assistance in the handling of 
ccnvention details. Completed plans for 
the C.M.&S.A. Dinner Dance for Canners 
were also released. This annual party 
will be held on Tuesday, February 24, 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Sheraton 
Hotel, with tickets available at the same 
price as in previous years, $10. Because 
space is limited, tickets will be allocated 
on a first come-first served basis and 
may be secured in advance from Dave 
Lewis, Secretary and Treasurer of the 
C.M.&S.A., Lock Box 430, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. 


WILLIS SEES NATIONAL UNITY 
AS NUMBER ONE JOB AHEAD 


One of the first big jobs for the Ameri- 
can People in the post election period is 
to “Close Ranks For A United America,” 
Paul S. Willis, president of Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, declared in 
sounding the keynote for the 44th annual 
meeting of GMA at the opening session 
at the Waldorf- Astoria, November 10. 

“We must forget the political differ- 
ences raised during the campaign and 
now we must all work as a team of 
united Americans in order to deal effec- 
tively with the many major problems 
confronting America,” he said. 

“While there will always be political 
differences with respect to many issues 
there are some major current issues 
which concern us all equally, and we 
must tackle the solution of them as 
Americans strongly united. I refer par- 
ticularly to the war in Korea, the world- 
wide threat of communism, inflation and 
corruption.” 

In a review of the current progress of 
the food industry Mr. Willis noted that 
the 1952 harvest would rank as the sec- 
ond largest in the nation’s history and 
that food prices have remained stable 
with a downward tendency. Leading dis- 
tributors, he said, have advertised com- 
parative prices of hundreds of items 
showing that they were selling below 
Office of Price Stabilization ceilings and 
below last year’s prices. 

“With adequate total food supplies in 
sight, prices for 1953 should remain 
pretty much at present levels, that is 
provided we do not have the continued 
increases in wages, transportation and 
taxes which have added so much to the 
cost of production and distribution in 
recent years,” he declared. 
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OPERATING COSTS 


Grocery manufacturers and distribu- 
tors have been greatly concerned over 
rising operating costs resulting mainly 
from items over which management has 
had little or no control, Mr. Willis said. 


While propagandists have asserted 
over and over that wages can go up 
without affecting the price of a product, 
Mr. Willis said, price spread studies of 
specific food items conducted jointly since 
1948 by GMA and The National Grange 
show that higher food prices are ac- 
counted for mainly by higher wages, 
higher taxes, higher transportation rates. 

Employees in food factories now are 
paid $2.55 for the same amount of labor 
they were paid $1 in 1939, he asserted, 
while the same amount of rail trans- 
portation which cost $1 in 1939 now costs 
$1.79 and in some cases as much as $1.85. 


Taxes, Mr. Willis added, have been a 
rising burden on the industry and he ex- 
pressed the hope that the incoming ad- 
ministration would “give serious con- 
sideration to reducing this tax load.” 
Taxes now cost more than food, Mr. 
Willis said, with an estimated national 
tax bill of $85 billion for 1952 against a 
food bill of $63 billion. 

Under the impact of these rising oper- 
ating costs, Mr. Willis said, profits for 
the grocery manufacturing industry have 
declined alarmingly—from 4.6 cents per 
dollar of sales in 1939 to 2.4 cents in 
1951 and an estimated 2.2 cents for this 
year. 

“This raises the question whether the 
declining rate of profits has reached such 
a low point that expansion will be cur- 
tailed,” he declared. 


FOXBORO INSTRUMENT COURSE 


A three weeks’ course of intensive 
training in measurement and control in- 
strumentation has been reserved exclu- 
sively for food industry men by the 
Training School of The Foxboro Com; 
pany, Foxboro, Mass. Scheduled for 
April 6 through 24, the course is avail- 
able without charge to supervisory or 
maintenance personnel who desire a com- 
plete understanding of the functions and 
applications of process instruments. 

Emphasizing the practical details of 
food plant instrumentation, the course 
will include such subjects as retort con- 
trol, smokehouse control, density meas- 
urement, sanitary valving, viscosity con- 
trol, fermentation controls and_ the 
control of dryers, pasteurizers, evapora- 
tors and heat exchangers. Basic funda- 
mentals of all flow, pressure, tempera- 
ture and humidity instruments will be 
thoroughly covered by lectures, demon- 
strations and bench work. 

Training classes are limited in size so 
that each man can have maximum oppor- 
tunity for the personal instruction most 


-valuable in his line of work. Because of 


this limitation, applications should be 
made as early as possible, addressing Di- 
rector of Training and Education, The 
Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Mass. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


INDIANA PROGRAM 


Secretary Al F. Dreyer advises that 
the program for the Annual Convention 
of the Indiana Canners Association, to 
be held at French Lick, November 20 and 
21, is shaping up very nicely. 

Scheduled to address the meeting are 
Fred C. Heinz, Vice-President of H. J. 
Heinz Company, and President of Na- 
tional Canners Association; Hal Jaeger, 
formerly of Can Manufacturers Institute 
and now with Geyer Advertising, Inc.; 
Joseph F. Leopold, public orator and tax 
expert; and possibly Carlos Campbell, 
Secretary of the National Canners Asso- 
ciation. Army buyers representing QMC 
will also be present to take part in gen- 
eral discussion. 

The Business Session of the Conven- 
tion will be held on Friday morning, 
November 21, when committees will re- 
port and officers and directors will be 
elected. 

On Thursday evening the Dinner- 
Dance and entertainment will be fur- 
nished by associate members. 

On the day before the Convention, Wed- 
nesday, November 19, the Annual Trap 
Shoot will be held. 


PENNSYLVANIA PROGRAM 


Sparked by the vital theme “Perfec- 
tion is a Habit”, which will underlie 
every address and discussion, the Penn- 
sylvania Canners Association will meet 
for its 39th Annual Convention at the 
Penn Harris Hotel in Harrisburg, No- 
vember 24 and 25. 

Scheduled to address the Opening Ses- 
sion on Monday morning, November 24, 
at 10:00 A.M., are: R. H. Pollock, Man- 
ager of H. J. Heinz Company plant at 
Chambersburg, who will speak on the 
“Future of Raw Crop Contracting in 
Pennsylvania”; George F. Thumpser of 
the Hungerford Packing Company, will 
discuss the “Necessities of In-Plant 
Quality Control’; and A. Reed Hayes of 
Mifflin County Packing Company, will 
take as his subject “Selling Canned 
Foods Successfully”’. 

Those who will address the afternoon 
session on Monday, include: Fred C. 
Heinz, President of National Canners 
Canners Association; Carlos Campbell, 
Secretary of NCA; Dr. Howard L. Stier 
of NCA; and Dr. R. E. Larson, head of 
the Horticultural Department at Penn 
State. 

On Tuesday morning, November 25, 
Harold Jaeger and Don Callahan of Can 
Manufacturers Institute, will participate 
in a Merchandising Forum. Paul S. 
Willis, President of Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, will be principal 
speaker at the session. Tom .Raser of 
the Roger Bell Promotion Division of 
“Ladies Home Journal”, will serve as 
moderator of the Forum. Participating 
will be E. A. Meyer of the Richmond- 
Chase Company, Donald Tretheway of 
the Wilkes-Barre brokerage firm bearing 
his name; Siegfried Weis of the Weis 
Pure Food Stores of Sunbury; Alan R. 
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Warehime of Hanover Canning Com- 
pany; and Max Buchlew of Knouse 
Foods Cooperative. Following short ad- 
dresses by each of the Forum members, 
questions will be directed to the members 
from the floor. 

On Monday evening, November 24, 
American Can Company will be hosts to 
the canners and their guests at a cock- 
tail party, which will be followed by the 
annual banquet and entertainment, with 
the Get-Together Committee of the Allied 
Industries, under the able Chairmanship 
of Guy Bollinger, as hosts. 

The convention will conclude with an 
association luncheon at noon on Tuesday. 


FIELDMEN’S CONFERENCE 


The annual training school for pro- 
cessors’ fieldmen is to take place at Mich- 
igan State College, East Lansing, on 
January 20, 21 and 22, 1953. This con- 
ference is an annual event and is de- 
signed for the specific purpose of build- 
ing up the background information of 
fieldmen who work for processing plants 
packing fruits and vegetables, both can- 
ned and frozen. The emphasis during 
this coming conference will be on funda- 
mental information of importance to the 
fieldmen. Such information includes ma- 
terial on the human relations aspect of 
the fieldmen’s job, basic information on 
the causes and general controls of plant 
diseases, details of insect life history and 
habits, and a discussion of several 
aspects of soil management problems. It 
is hoped that processors’ in Michigan 
and surrounding states will find it pos- 
sible to send their fieldmen to Michigan 
State College for this training session. 
The first session will open shortly after- 
noon on January 20th and the last ses- 
sion will close at noon on January 22nd. 

Further information can be obtained 
by contacting Arthur Isbit, Department 
of Horticulture, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 


OLIVE PLANT EXPANDS 


House of Guest, Inc., Findlay, Ohio 
packers of olives, has completed a two 
story fireproof building to meet the in- 
creased demand for their product. Mr. 
C. L. Thomas is manager. 


OREGON CANNERS SCHOOL 


The 32nd Annual Food Processing 
School will be held at Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, February 2 to 13, 1953. 
The school, which will be under the direc- 
tion of the Food Technology Depart- 
ment, will be divided into two sections. 
The Double Seamer School will be held 
February 2 to 13, while the Food Pro- 
cessing School is scheduled for February 
9 to 13. Full information may be ob- 
tained from the Food Technology De- 
partment. 


QUALITY CONTROL 
CONFERENCE 


The Baltimore and Washington Sec- 
tions of the American Society for Qual- 
ity Control will jointly sponsor an An- 
nual One-Day Conference on statistical 
quality control, to be held in Levering 
Hall, Johns Hopkins University, Charles 
and 33rd Streets, Baltimore, Maryland, 
on November 21, beginning at 8:30 A.M. 
Details from H. M. Callahan, 211 E. 
Joppa Road, Baltimore 4, Maryland. 


CANNED POULTRY REPORT 


The quantity of poultry canned or used 
in canning during September totaled 
15,570,000 pounds, compared with 9,898,- 
000 pounds during September last year 
and the 1946-50 average of 8,452,000 
pounds, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics reports. 

The quantity of poultry certified under 
Federal inspection during September 
totaled 89,388,000 pounds. This com- 
pares with 67,941,000 pounds were for 
canning and 74,403,000 pounds were 
eviscerated for sale. Of the quantity 
inspected during September last year, 
9,439,000 pounds were for canning and 
58,502,000 pounds were eviscerated for 
sale. 


WAREHOUSE ADDITION 


The Richmond-Chase Co., canners of 
San Jose, California, plan the erection of 
a large addition to the warehouse on 
N. Montgomery St. in that city. 


DISTRIBUTOR STOCK REPORTS 
TO BE RESUMED 


Beginning with November 1, the Bu- 
reau of Census is resuming measurement 
of distributors’ stocks of the principal 
canned food items in order to meet the 
needs of trade and government agencies 
for accurate and timely information on 
the supply position of these important 
foods. 

Present plans are to conduct four, or 
perhaps five, measurements during the 
1952-53 marketing season depending 
upon the availability of funds. Tenta- 
tive reporting dates are November I, 
1952, January 1, April 1, June 1 and 
July 1, 1953. Commodities to be covered 
will be the same as in previous surveys 
as of comparable dates. As before, the 
Canned Food Report will include, in 
addition to distributors’ stocks, informa- 
tion released by canners’ associations on 
production, shipment and packer stocks. 


REITZ MOVES TO SANTA ROSA 


The Reitz Mfg. Co., makers of various 
types of machinery for food processors, 
has moved its plant from San Francisco 
to Santa Rosa, California, where a one- 
story type operation has been made pos- 
sible. The company was founded in 1940 
when Car] A. Reitz purchased the Joseph 
Wagner Co. in San Francisco and con- 
solidated it with the Process Engineering 
Co. he had found about ten years earlier. 


NORWEGIAN VISITOR 


Mr. and Mrs. Odd Tvete, Oslo, Norway 
were guests of Ohio Division Foods and 
Dairies recently. Mr. Tvete, a chemical 
engineer, came to Ohio for the study of 
Ohio canneries. His official position is 
Inspectorate for Processed Fruits and 
Vegetables for the Norwegian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


PARROTT GETS 
CITRUS ACCOUNT 


Parrott & Co., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, have been made selling agent in 
southern California and Arizona for the 
Cal Fame line of frozen concentrated © 
orange and lemon juice produced by the 
Paramount Citrus Association. 


Whatever your needs state them 
in the WANTED and FOR SALE 
pages of THE CANNING TRADE 


QUICK RESULTS @e SMALL COST 


loads. 


F. H. 


Be Sure . . . Buy LANGSENKAMP 


BE SURE that your production line will stand peak 
Install Langsenkamp units and gain that de- 
pendable, economical performance these rugged ma- 
chines are famous for. 
output, greater capacity, high quality. All at less 
production cost! 
ment—pays ifs own way through savings. 


LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 


227 East South Street 


Langsenkamp units mean more 


Remember, Langsenkamp equip- 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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FOR MANAGERS, 


SUPERINTENDENTS, 


BROKERS 


AND BUYERS 


Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound 
Stamped in Gold 


All the newest times and temperatures . . . 
All the newest and latest products... . 


e Fruits e Vegetables e« Meats e Milk 
Soups e Preserves e Pickles « Condiments 
Juice e Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) 
Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 
with full instructions from the growing through 
to the warehouse. 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED 


380 pages of proven pro- 
cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘‘Canable”. 


would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if | could not get another” 
—a famous processor 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperature and RIGHT procedure .... 
by Distributors to KNOW canned foods . .. 
by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 


‘food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
. . or direct. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 2 20 South Gay Street, MARYLAND 
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dozen F.O.B. 


(Spot prices per 
cannery otherwise 
specified. ) 
VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS 
Califs All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal 
Mam. Lge. No. 


4.00 
3.95-4.00 


Center Cuts, No. 1.40 
Gr. Tip & White, Fey No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & Lge...3.55-3.65 
BEANS, StrRINGLEsS, GREEN 


MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. 8 02. ... 
No. 2 651.75 
No. 10 8.50 
Fey., re cut, No. 303........ 1.40-1.60 
No. 
1.35-1.45 
No, 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 2% 2.35 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
7.50 
N.Y. Fey., Cut Wax, No. 2........ ~—- 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. 308........... 2.35 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 303......1.70-1.75 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 303........1.40-1.45 
No. 10 — 
NorTHWEST (Blue Lakes) 
No. 303 — 
No. 10 — 
No. 303 — 
No. 10 — 
Cut, sv., No. 808.........00 
No. 
No. 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303 
No. 10 
No. 10 
New YorK 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv., No. 808........ccccc. 1.80 
No, 2 1.95 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., Cut, 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.45 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 
OZARKS 
Std. Cut, Gr., No. 
BEANS, LIMA 

Tri States, 

BEETS 

N. Y., Fey., Diced No. 2......1.30-1.35 

Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 02. 
No. 303 . 1.1714-1.20 
1.2714-1.30 
No. 2% 1.60-1.65 

Cut, fey., No. 303 
No. 2 1.121%4-1.15 
No. 10 5.00 

No. 8, Whole, 10/0 1.35 
15/0 1.50 
20/0 1.65 
40/0 2.10 
80/0 2.50 

Texas, Fey., Cut, No. 1.00 
Fey., Diced, No. .80 

CARROTS 

N.Y. Fey., Diced, No .303............1.30 
No. 10 7.00 

Wis., Fey., Diced, 8 02. 15 
No. 303 1.20. 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 6.25 

Md., Fey., Diced No. 303........00 1.30 

i 1.17% 

CORN— 

East 

Fey. Gold., W.K., No. 303....1.70-1.75 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 

No. 10 9.00-9.50 


Std., No. 303 1.40 


Fey. Gold., C.S., No. 303...... 1.50-1.65 
No. 10 9.50 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 02......... 1.00-1.05 
1.55-1.65 
12 oz. Vac. 1.60 
No. 10 9.50-9.75 
Ex. Std., No. 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 02. ........1.00-1.05 
1.55-1.60 
No. 10 9.50 
..8.50-9.00 
No. 10 
PEAS 
MARYLAND ALASKAS 
Ex. Std., Ungr., No. 308.............. 1.35 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 8.50 
3 sv., No. 10 8.00 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. No. 308.............000 1.25 
No. 2 
No. 10 7.50 
Std. Unar., No. 808 1.15 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Std., 4 sv., No. 303 1,25-1.30 
7.00-7.50 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
Ex. Std., Ung., 8 oz. «. .80- .90 
Ex. Std., Uneg., No. 303........1.30-1.40 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
No. 10 7.50 
NortTHWEST SWEETS 
No. 303 1.938% 
2 sv. 8 oz. 1.07% 
No. 303 1.83 
5 sv., 8 oz. .80 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.80 
Ex. 4 8 -80 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.25 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
Fey., 1 sv., No. 303............. 2.35-2.50 
No. 303 2.10-2.20 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 10 9.00-9.50 
No. 303 1.424% 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308...........000. 1.25 
No. 10 7.75 
-75 
No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Mipwest SWEETS 
Fey., 1 sv., No. 303 2.50 
Fey., 2 sv., No. 808.........04 2.10-2.20 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 308.... «+01 .60-1.65 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 308............. 1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Fey., 5 sv., No. 308..........0. 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 408.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 303....1.35-1.421%4 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303........ 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 —. 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 303........ 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
-80- .85 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
Std., 5 sv., No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Ung., No. 303 1.15 
PUMPKIN 
East, Fey., No. 2%... 1.4714-1.65 
No. 10 5.75 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303........ 1.15-1.20 
No. 2% 1.45-1.65 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SAUERKRAUT (nominally quoted) 


Midwest, Fey., No. 303...... 117% 
1.65-1.75 
No. 10 .... 5.55 

SPINACH 

No. 303 1.35 
No. 2 1.35-1.50 
1.90-1.95 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 

Ozark, Fey., No. 308... 1.10-1.15 
No. 2 1.20-1.30 
No. 2% 1.60-1.65 
No. 10 5.25 

No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 .. 1.20-1.35 
1.50-1.75 
4.85-5.25 

fexas, Fey., No. 1. 

TOMATOES 

Md., Ex. Std., No. 308.......... 1.60-1.65 
No. .... «1.80 
2.60-2.75 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 

No. 2% 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 8.00 

New York, Fey., No. 

Ex. Std., No. 2 1.85 
No. 2% 
No. 10 8.75 

Indiana 

No. 2% 3.15-3.25 

Fey., No. 2 2.10 

No. 2 1.90-2.00 
No. 2.75 
No. 10 8.75 

Std., No. 1 1.20 
No. 303 1.65 
No. 2 1.70-1.75 
No. 2% 2.50-2.60 
No. 10 8.50 

Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303....1.70-1.85 
No. 2 2.15-2.20 
No. 2% 2.50-2.60 
No. 10 9.00 

Ex. Std., No. 303 1.60 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 

Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 7.00 

Texas, Std. No. 1 1.15 

Ozarks, Std., No. 1.55 
No. 2 1.70 

TOMATO CATSUP 

10.00-10.50 
TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 

12.50-13.85 
TOMATO PUREE 

Calif. Fey., 1.06, No. 1T........... 1.62% 
No. 2% 2.55 
No. 10 8.25 

Ind. Fey., 1.045, 

« 97% 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 7.50 
Md., Fey., 1.06 8.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

1.65-1.70 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 8.50 

No. 10 8.00 

1.50-1.60 
No. 2 1.6714-1.70 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 

APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 3.35 
No, 10 11.50 

No. 10 11.25 


Std., No. 2% 
No. 10 
No. 10, S.P. 
Fey., Wh Peeled, No. 2¥ 3. 40 
Choice 2.97% 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 2.......... 2.15-2.20 
No .10 10.75 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2%... "3.60 
Choice, No. 2% 3.50 
Std., No. 2% 3.25 
COCKTAIL 
No. 2% 3.40 
No. 10 12.45 
2.0714 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 11.65 
PEACHES 
Std., No. 2% ... 
Fey., Elbertas, No. 2%........3.60-3.85 
PEARS 
N.W., Fey. Bart., 8 02. .....c00- 1.37% 
No. 1 and 303 2.35 
No. 2% 3.75 
No. 10 13.00 
Choice, 8 oz. 1.2744 
No. 2% 3.35 
No. 10 11.75 
Calif., Fey., No. 
Std., No. 2144 2.90 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.95 
No. 10 9.60 
Choice, Sl, No. 2 2.50 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2........sc00 2.15 
No. 2% 2.60 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 —- 
46 oz. 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 — 
46 oz. 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 
46 oz. —— 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.12% 
46 oz. 2.50 
No. 10 5.20 
TOMATO 
1.20-1.30 
46 oz. 2.50-2.75 
46 oz. 2.45-2.60 
46 oz. 2.3214-2.42% 
No. 10 4.50 
FISH 
SALMON—PER CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T........... 27.00-30.00 
14’s 16.00-18.50 
Medium, Red, No. 1T........ 20.00-21.00 
19.00-20.00 
11.00-12.50 
Chums, Tall, No. 1............ 16.00-16.50 
8.50-10.00 
SARDINES—PEeEr CASE 
Maine, %4 Oil 7.00 
Cal. 1-Ib. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 
SHRIMP—Per Dozen 
TUNA—Psr CAsE 
Fey., White Meat, 14’s......14.00-16.00 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......13.75-14.75 
Std. 12.00 
Chunks and Filakes........ 11.00-13.00 
Grated 8.75-10.00 


Med., Sm. No. 2 3.75-3.90 ee 
\ 
i 
3 
4 


RATES, per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. 


Address all numbered Ads: The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 

We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Write us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


RUSSELL’S LINE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT—Check with 
us for continuous pressure, non-pressure Cookers or Retorts. 
High speed Basket Dumpers, Unscramblers, Case Packers, Top 
and Bottom Gluers. Also complete tomato, peach, pimiento, pea, 
potato and citrus factories, either part or turnkey jobs, includ- 
ing plant layout and engineering. Dixie Way Machine Co., 
Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE — Geyer 8 spout piston type Filling Machine, 
stainless steel hopper, pistons and discharge, excellent condi- 
tion. Can fill pint jars or cans better than 120 per min. Re- 
quires 1 hp. Motor. Can be shipped promptly. Adv. 5284, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Kilby jack. horiz. Mixer, 14’L, 450 cu. ft.; 
2 S/S horiz. ribbon type Mixers, 3000#; Fitzpatrick S/S Model 
D Comminutor with 74% HP Motor; Std. Knapp self-adjusting 
Carton Sealer with Comp. Unit; Karl Kiefer 8-spout S/S Grav- 
ity Filler; K. Kiefer Monoscale Can Filler; Std. Knapp #2 
Caser; 36 S/S Clad jktd. Open Kettles, 30 to 80 gal. capacities, 
40# Jacket Pressure; 2 Lee 200 gal. Kettles, 125# Jacket Pres- 
sure; 1-300 gal. Groen Kettle, 90#; 6-40 x 72” Vertical Pres- 
sure Retorts; 24 unused 200 gal. Aluminum Tanks. Only a 
partial list. Send us your inquiries for Blanchers, Cookers, 
Casers, Cutters, Dicers, Exhausters, Finishers, Pulpers, Pre- 
heaters, Juice Extractors, Peelers, Retorts, Steamers, Snipper, 
Washers. We fabricate S/S Tanks according to your specifica- 
tions. Let us submit our quotations. Consolidated Products 
Co., 18-20 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600. 


LARGE STOCK OF GOOD FOOD EQUIPMENT—Immedi- 
ate shipment; in condition beyond your expectation. You prob- 
ably need our rebuilt equipment and we can dispose of your 
surplus or idle units. Let’s Trade! What do you need? What 
have you got? Rental-Purchase plan too. First Machinery 
Corp., 157 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—1 three sieve Hydro Pea Grader; 1 Hot Water 
Blancher; 1 Mat Type Steam Blancher; 1 Rod Washer; 1 Pea 
Washer; 1 Scott Pipe Blancher; Scott Hydraulic Elevator; 1 
five pocket Pea Filler; Tomato Soak Tank Washer; 2 - 1000 gal. 
Cypress Tanks with coils; 1 Langsenkamp S.S. Tank, with coils 
and impeller; 1 TUC Corn Silker; TUC Flotation Washer; TUC 
Rod Shaker Washer; FMC Shaker Washer; 1-32’ long 24” 
wide Belt Conveyor; 3 Bean Cutters; Monitor Pea Cleaners; 
Clipper Pea Cleaners; 6 Pea Viners; 50 Perforated Retort 
Baskets; Standard-Knapp Unscrambler; Labelers; Boxers. The 
above are just a few items I have for sale. Write your require- 
ments to: W: T. Howeth, P.O. Box 333, Narberth, Pa. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Kyler “H” Wrap Around Labeler adjustable up 


to #10 cans; (1) 150 gal. Stanless Steel Steam Jacketed Kettle 


with double motion agitator; (2) New Tri-Clover #2%-EH 9 


Stainless Steel Sanitary Pumps; (12) 3000 gal. Horizontal 
Stainless Steel Milk Tanks, insulated and agitated. Large stock 
Stainless Steel Tanks and Steam Jacketed Kettles. Also large 


lot of good used Wood Tanks and Lined Steel Tanks from brew- © 


eries. 


Perry Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 
22, Pa. . 


FOR SALE—“York” 9 x 9 Ammonia Compressor. This Com- F 


pressor used about 10 years only; 9 x 9 Model D8, SO 75166; 
with a G.E. synchronous motor, 100 HP, 60 cycle, 300 RPM, 
2200 volt, 3-phase, AC; exciters and panel boards; price $2200 
f.o.b. cars, Boston, Mass. Dealers and inspection invited, sub- 
ject to prior sale. Adv. 52112, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—New “York” 10 x 10 Ammonia Compressor. | 


This Compressor installed new in 1947, used for about 500 hours 
only, 10 x 10 Model D8, SO 220077; with a G.E. synchronous 
motor, 125 HP, 60 cycle, 300 RPM, 2200 volt, 3-phase, AC; excit- 
ers, panel boards, etc.; all in first-class condition; immediate 
delivery; inspection invited; subject to prior sale. Adv. 52111, 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Custom Canning Equipment: 2 #2 Dixie Re- 
torts complete with gauges, valves, etc.; 1-30 gal. Wearever 
Aluminum Jacketed Kettle complete with reg., gauges, valves, 
etc.; 1- %4 H.P. Dixie Can Sealer, change over for 2’s or 3’s; 
1 Dixie Hand Sealer, change over 2’s or 3’s; Sorting and Steam- 
ing Work Tables; Exhaust Box; Steam & Water Hose; other 
articles. This is a complete set-up for small canning operation 
or custom work, less boiler. Complete outfit $400.00 F.O.B. 
Mt. Lake Park, Md. Krout & Shaffer, Maryland Line, Md. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Canning Plant located in one of the best can- 
ning sections of the Tri-States. Abundant good quality raw 
stocks available. Tomatoes, corn, lima beans, string beans, etc. 
At present equipped for packing tomatoes, capacity about 100,- 
000 cases No. 2’s per season. Tomatoes can be secured without 
contracting. Local labor; own water supply; low taxes. All 
equipment in good condition. Possibilities practically unlimited. 
Good chance for good profits this year. Price: $18,000. Inspec- 
tion by appointment. Terms can be arranged. Adv. 5297, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Cannery. Trustee’s sale of C. C. Cole 
canning plant located near Hague, in heart of Tidewater, Vir- 
ginia. Abundant supply of quality tomatoes available. Con- 
tracting not customary. Operated continuously since 1939. Good 
local labor supply. Abundant artesian water. Large fresh 
water stream included. Largest season’s pack 96,000 cases 
No. 2’s. Public auction on premises, 2:00 P.M., December 18, 
1952.. Includes three (3) adjoining lots of land: 1. Approxi- 
mately five (5) acres land, large canning plant, machinery, 
small store building and fresh water stream. 2. Approximately 
thirty-seven and one-half (37%) acres land with two frame 
tenant houses and large cinder block storage warehouse thereon. 
3. Large 3-story modern brick dwelling approximately six (6) 
years old, connecting garage and approximately four (4) acres 
of land. For information see or write: Charles H. Ryland, 
Trustees, Warsaw, Virginia, Telephone Warsaw #109. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Plant, Elwood district, equipped to pack 
#2 and #2% tomatoes and #2 tomato juice. Inquiries: 
Leisure Packing Co., Inc., 6475 N. Sherman Drive, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 
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